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tolefree 

I 

Come*, children !” commanded Lydia in her high 
light tones. Make a nice circle, and sing those 
last two verses again; then we’ll go in.” 

The children, nothing loth to leave the biting 
air of the spring evening for the cosy warmth of 
the room which termed the headquarters of their 
troop,. obeyed— those in uniform, with solemn and 
attentive faces; those newcomers who were not 
yet formally enrolled, with occasional bursts of 
childish, laughter at the oddity of these novel 
proceedings. Scandalized by their own merriment, 
they held their heads down and tried to stifle it, 
but broke into irrepressible gigglings, tossing 
their slim torsos up and down, staggering back 
a few paces and putting their hands between their 
knees in the ecstasy of their enjoyment. At the 
sound of the childish voices ringing through the 
evening air two or three passers-by, on their way 
perhaps to some mournful errand in the neigh** 
bouring cemetery, perhaps to some clinching of 
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befn riu T in the wood* below, put their heads 
rn c r the ' c/a hi .r*d v, all to <we what was going on, 
Tmv uni union ly at the uniformed young 

n« in who v.i, giving other people's children 
tthkn. In trm th n v it h mch a conscientious, not 
to tax i ' : at k, air; then as their eyes passed on 
to tree unle ft giggling children, a sjmpathetic 
grin gradinlly *- pread over their features, and 
the}' nndu»i ere h other, whispering. Lydia, 
a n , Lw- of s< mething oh curdy hostile in their 
atritndc to her, v Toured and felt embarrassed, 
hut bn ke ! ra\d\ into the song with which she 
w in tr i!ij to ini ideate the virtues of early rising. 
The children obediently followed her, and after 
a few quuerintm settled into the tunc. 

“Th:* i * the way we sleep too long,’* they 
sane, pillow ini* their charming young heads on 
their fn \kd funds: “tricep too long, sleep too 
lonr; rid > the \u\ we sleep too long, on a cold 
and no t\ 11 aiming." 

Thwm from the vail showed that this realistic 
treatment of a common human failing was highly 
a] prv rind, But this wa^ the end of a verse; 
tin*} then pirn ceded to indicate, in song and 
pm/nimme, the lively and punctual manner of 
ri ur f : i.rind all who were entitled to wear 
th h riii! n : »; an i tin fly, to show the elan with 
ime, t* ; J da greeted the world, they joined 
h a t mm d. n and in a ring. 

Tri a utj a < d thine to teach them like 
ri; ttT p< ike an el Judy Voice from the wall, 
•*f ‘‘udiidw 
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A couple of younger voices tittered in reply, 
and somebody observed philosophically; “Well, 
rather her than me.” 

The song came to an end; the spectacle was 
over; the gazers by the wall passed on to their 
^ several destinies, and Lydia led the children into 
the school. 


2 

Half an hour later, as Lydia passed her uncle's 
house on her way to her own home in tk it 
respectable private terrace, Cromwell Place, an 
imperative rapping on one of its dde windows 
startled her from thoughts of the children she had 
just left. Looking up, she saw the expanse of 
fresh pink cheek, the mane of long white hair 
rolling smoothly back from a broad brow, the 
lively well-opened grey eyes, the full nose, the 
oratorical lips and the well-worn clerical attire 
which were familiar to her as comprising the 
external personality of her father. As usual, he 
was smiling that jovial, benign smile of his, 
which with its lurking hint of boyish malice gave 
a flavour to his mildest platitudes and had made 
him a man to be reckoned with in his circuit; 
and his plump white hands beat a humorous 
tattoo on the pane. Lydia waved to him, whereat 
he beckoned; without consulting her own indi na- 
tions — which were indeed sufficiently undecided 
—she dutifully turned at once into the diort 
sandy drive of Booth ro\ d House, the large new 
residence which her twice-widowed unde had 
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lately built him* e r f in Hie vacant land at the end 
of Cromwell Place. Before she reached the house 
the door v.,t opened to her, not by her uncle's 
dde t sons, WYfred, a* she had half hoped, but 
be UffusPs stepbrother, her cousin Eric Dyson. 
Eric, Vv ho tea- a r ithcr overgrown and awkward * 
bd of rvur.n, ” i*h thick light hair which hung 
out If f :t /rid, prominent teeth, soft grey 
c}v * a* id a muddy complexion disfigured by a 
birrhui irk down tune side of his face, gave her 
a * Yw; h mm in rmpon-e to her greeting, and 
uifb» u fc c\ ir : am tiling showed her familiarly 
into tin* dm.h g-n <>:n. 

In t;>> large apartment, which had been 
rmnfb rt~dc< orated and upholstered in blue 
\Evet n : u\i'e ■ of expense, the diffused radiance 
of me** ft electric lamps of the last word of 
pif »h imM *' ♦ * nded successfully with the spring 
nv* . r, and hawed the remains of a substantial 
u>d iyur on the long table. Herbert Dyson, 
Lidmb cji!" and the owner of the house, a man 
in the frw* voth **undy hair and eyebrows just 
mere./ 1 ev, a rbfmu moustache of a darker 
iw'our, . u i fen e ivd«rm;med grey eyes, sat on 
one u da of :V H u r :nu tire, wearing excellent 
both aid Hew and * making a good cigar, 
fa In : 1 * 1 u.'i‘ mother, Louise, knitted with 

her u u i< l ** at ,*re urn abstraction, her thick 
o ib of nr c . r <rov, suitably trie placidity 
of ut r r m\ * idler mvfy moulded face. Lydia 
k » i T r M WiT 1 * tore’m ad, and greeted her 
am u v ; a u dded bluntly in reply. 
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“Well, Lydia,” began her father in a tone of 
denial malice, advancing upon her from the 
window, “no doubt jou wonder why we are 
c uppinu here, imtead of in the new frugal 
precincts of number 'even.” 

I a di;t -..it down at the table and intimated, in 
her high plenum! voia*, flint <%iuh \u* inure J 
the cu-,e. 

“The maid’s urandmother,” explained Mr. 
Meiior in the flow ini; rMtbnic stilt* which 
thirty years of pulpit orafnn ha l nude eiond 
nature to him, “—Am f riuht, lo\t ,: ’’ he btoke 
off, addressing Louise — “fir v. t . if he; amif : 
>ome female ancestor, at any rite — 1 fi; and 
she has had to go home to nure her." 

“Oh dear!”' said Luiia, di-fre^ed. “Poor 
thin"!” 

“Poor thins:, indeed! To my mind undre we!! 
rid of her," observe ,1 Mr. IK on, drawing at h,s 
cigar. “She was an idle, sluttish piece of uoodW 

“I liked her,” said Louw mildly. 

“I daresay — you like such odd people, Louise,” 
was her brother-in-law’s contemptuous comment. 

“Well, it takes all 1 orf s to make a world,” 
contended Louise. 

“It’s very awkward in any case that she should 
leave just now',” said I.ydia, frowning a little, 
“when Pm going away to-morrow . I suppose it 
was necessary for her to go at once?" 

“Oh, yes! A telegram came,” explained Mr. 
Mellor, “to command her in* taut return; Wilfred 
was in the house at the time, and he very kindly 
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to take her down to the station in the 


1 *|» 

ofti red 

it 

t l r . 

"At, ' lie hr. n’t cr me ’: ack yet,” put in Louise 
in her uitne tone . “1 can’t think what de’ajr, 
hit,..” 

“f ;h, \\ ilfred’Ii i c all right,” said Mr. Dyson 
r ifher dnlv, “Nothing ever goes wrong with 
Wilfred.”" ’ 

“He’s :r. : < ed his r upper,” suggested Louise 
v. 1th a •’ in e tt the table. 

‘i r !” \;:J Mr. Pi on sh trpiy at this, 
fnti.tjg ni hi, i hair. “(>iu* jour eoudn some 
ni 

1:,. - 1 irrr 1 hly forward, and taking 

i;n the carvina -knife un .kilfullv hacked some 
h u :\rnf . tom the joint. Lydia watching him 
wit a au c" uutjuir;** thought how like he 

v, * *u fit* rated and erd ir** d photograph of 
L t tier \\n\h hunt: a hove his head*—* he had 
fie * r fdat u/fhirin;, the m me rather silly 
Y * m p< *ra;Y, the ba me nioLt and gentle 
owe, toe i * iv oroop-ini: .made of ncoe and jaw, 
the "me Ladui h pumpntm. ft was odd, she 
n.u rti, Ci J he tird l‘rk, heinu firW cousins, 
\\crv o ufVrlv Ltd ike; v. Lereas Ye and Wilfred, 

w. \ via r w, rrhtr n at till, miifht easily have 
* # a ; hr Yodrr and lister— both had 
* no i' * a, v : irk hair, on nvn e\es, biji 
' id. * ♦ « e v w\ rdw. s, and sk nder 

r 

* 1 1 u . a rwr 1 od h t > her mind, 
m ; t at r tk r, feeo e hue looked 

oa< lie , 1 i * i i ? »• o-m. nt iti-us frames in that 
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room alone, the portrait of Wilfred's mofhei™ 
her imue’s fir 4 wife and therefore presumably 
hi*» li r T f 3 < a e — was not to be maud v la re in 
the house. IVrhap. Mr. Dmon tared too modi 
for her to he aloe to look at me xauhm pb to- 
graphs, thought Radii, dbmiMnu the matter 
From her mind as she hid done many tomes 
before. Hie thanked hrk for the plate of t>C7»ip» 
he offered her, and tried to eat. 

Her father could have enba ‘Intoned her con- 
siderably on the sibjea of her unclek fir f vvifn 

Thirty }cam .1140 the Reven ?.d Ch mbs dob fn e 
Mellor— son of that eminent Yt rk bin* Non- 
conformist diune, the Kevrnmd Toleftv* Vh for, 
whose work on jrhe At> mement si id ^ rumble ■> < m the 
theolouisil shelve* of all aamiaid libraries— had 
accepted his firm v ail to a urtain t Lapel m the 
West Ridiiur town of I Iudlev, and had brought 
hi; aster, Mis funny Toh free Mellon with him 
to keep Its house and share his mini-teiid 
enthusiasms. At that time Herbert Ih on \u^ an 
ambitious vounp working nun with a trocxl 
voice, who unp in the chapel choir, and attended 
all the educational classes and lecture- within his 
reach with a kind of fierce acquisitive enruty 
which struck the Reverend Charles very forcibly — 
so forcibly, indeed, that he became a devoted 
friend to Herbert, lent him book-, invited him 
to the house, and introduced him to hs 1 hter. 
To f )yson, v ho-e life had liitiurto bun romr h 
and altogether lacking in soual amenity, the 
genteel, if insipid, fairness of Fanny Mclior 
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m on *t d like the beauty of an anuel, and as far 
abmr 1dm; he fell deeply in love with her, and 
a. Fannv proved vuhme to listen to his suit, 
announced to the not unsympathetic Charles his 
determination to nuke her his wife* Charles lent 
h : m *i Mn; of money— the Reverend Tolefree had 
Lite!) deal— to him in a badness of his own; 
i>\ on ; hmm ,1 into the project with tremendous 
vuo;u T< ami if seemed as though the consumma- 
t , f h : « hopto was mire if distant, when a 
da oh wd m* tumid broke about his head* The 
f\t ’ vu : ,1 Cr <r\ * vu> \i died one afternoon by 
i \:*d» i; f vo mm on i shawl, who stated cmphati- 
i d v that M* ih-^rrf D} -on meant to marry any 
wot um In r daughter murht to be the one. 
Tne u u 1 j minister, horrified, investigated the 
.the io* <n if ome; and when he found that Dyson 
ion i w t sUiw it, he med ail the force of his 
'tone m md nature to urge his friend into 
n v o vvh the woman he had wronged. 
Pom* I .m, lu irtVoken, retracted her pledges 
M D t* i s/arh command and went away to live 
widi hem o da wed mother. Even then Dyson 
< m a : a h n . <md Mimborn resistance to the 
m me * f lu i friend; hut he was finally beaten 
I *> C b fariMt— for it amounted to that— to 
dm 1 u ] t w immediate repayment of his loan if 
JH ms m » + u Lid P bee, as Charles said, in sin. 
Tm vo u'd h cm been so disastrous that Dyson 
Vd- e .h, ‘id ruin tne utmost bitterness* and 
re ntrai t “ vrimt V\ d fired \ mother a few' weeks 
i <fr< ie va ;rtk of their child. The ceremony was 
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the oaashm of great rejoicing to D\ n\ mother- 
in-law, who went about the Dudley pubhMiourts 
announcing her pleasure and surprise in terms 
rendered more emphatic by her indulgence in the 
staple commodity of those places. From an 
olvaire and complex inpuDe, cumpowd partly 
*of amtiment out hi i lu-t love, partly of ironic 
comment on his ’sndon, and partly of the 
dtsirc to vex his ul fe— who, induced, mruie an 
outrageou* sene about it at the very font— 
FKson gave the i nild “Toktree” as his smond 
name, Thi * v a » hy no means pleading tn the 
Reverend Charles, fur the none of Tokdrre vu* 
of requxfaSV antiquity in the Melior famib, 
being derived from that of a maternal grandmother 
wTuoe portrait, in a frilled head-gear like a night- 
cap and a large us ere bromh, always occupied 
the place of honour over the mintelpuse m his 
dining-room. 

“You shouldn't Inve called the child hy that 
name, Herbert,’' he told his friend emphatically 
when he heard of it, speaking in his customary 
full and rc onant tones and looking him squarely 
in the face as he dal so, 

Herbert informed him with equally customary 
bluntness that the child vwa his own— or at least 
he’d been fold s?> often enough— and he should 
cull him what he liked. The two men glared 
angrily at each other, but in spite of ever) thing 
remained friends. 

Shortly after this .Charles Melior accepted a 
cad in Darlington, and left Hadley; his undesired 
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vife, Wilfred’s second name, and the interest on 
Charles’s money, which he duly remitted quarterly, 
•emamed Dyson’s only tangible mementoes of the 
Mellors. Nobody ever found any serious fault 
with Wilfred, and Dyson’s business prospered 
ixceedingly; but unfortunately the match arranged 
oy Charles in the interests of morality was very 
far from being a happy one. Mrs. Dyson had 
inherited certain unfortunate maternal traits, 
which her husband’s dislike and neglect intensi- 
fied ; so that towards the end of their brief married 
life it was rare for him to find her sober when he 
came home. When Wilfred was four years old 
she died, of pneumonia made fatal by her alco- 
holic excesses. In these four years old Mrs. 
Tolefrce Mellor had died, and Charles had 
married the daughter of a highly respected art- 
master at Darlington. Fanny was thus left without 
any real home, and it was comparatively easy for 
Dyson to persuade her brother to allow an early 
marriage. As for Fanny herself, she had pined for 
her lover so consistently that she had fallen into 
what the previous generation would have called a 
decline ; an access of spirit seemed to come to her 
with her marriage and installation in the neat 
newly furnished house which the prospering 
Dy on w.in able to provide ; but this could not 
carry her through the perils of child-bearing, and 
at Eric's birth she died. 

Dyson, thus for the second time embittered by 
the failure of his hopes, engaged a working 
housekeeper to look after the two children, and 
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devoted himself to his business, which, thanks 
to hi ^ ruthless determination, wa , mule cxtr,> 
ordinarily suctev fuL The Rt vmt 1 hi C ; ,a a 
loan, added to from time tn fi li i(\ » ? uW' r *t \ ( t ’i 
profitable investment, ami the remote imuui 
Jthe two families were happy, the tvu In 01 
children nuking frequent \j •»:?** to the Mi hr 
household wherever the evigench < f a ;» :i «<r 
minister’s life happened at the time to jmm 
Lydia — whose ws ond name, folLvin, tb n .ca- 
tion of the Mellon family, wa al n # Lm J:ic — 
and Wilfred had placed teeetiv r *J < ui da map 
of northern Kngland; b ru > hmrm o mu h 
younger, sometimes remaimd nt i j* t > mo dm 
plea of delicacy, the truth hcino that Li turn 
doted on him and could not bur him out <a hu 
sight. Wilfred admired all the Mrllot in n a t 
and had been shaped by his unde C L;m L 
advice into a total abstainer ami a uij kum ), 
steady, decent and likeable mart *o tL>( 

while the fact that Will red, and not 1 ru, face 
Fanny’s name was now an inttn r e>:r ; t uUe n 
to their father, to the Receruui C inn a . wlo 
thought he saw an attachment grow let: be reus n 
the holder of the name and hk own o»\ * hi’d, 
it seemed an instance where due mills of ( *ui 
had ground exceeding Mnall The attm hrm r.t wa , 
not, certainly, as visible to Luba and Unfit d 
themselves as it was to the Reverend; Cl a ran; 
but if it was no bigger than a maid* Lam as ut, 
it was almost certainly on the heri/mu V\ hen, 
therefore, a year or two atm, Mr. Mellor had had 
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a serious illness due to overwork, everything — his 
dividends, Dyson’s urgings, Lydia’s future, his 
brother-in-law’s ownership of a vacant house in 
Cromwell Place adjoining his own newly built 
residence, Charles’s own inclination — seemed to 
point to a retirement from active ministry, to. 
a settlement in Hudley and a comparatively 
leisured life of lecturing, coaching backward 
youths for examinations, and taking occasional 
Sunday duty for his brother ministers in the 
neighbourhood. He had taken this step, and had 
not so far regretted it; Lydia had been fortunate 
in securing a post as secretary to the Principal 
of a neighbouring theological college; and the 
Mellors had by now settled down into their 
usual busy, well-regulated life of meetings, 
lectures, social work, and general usefulness. 
Needless to say, their elders’ pasts were sealed 
books to the three members of the younger 
generation; Wilfred was a particularly loyal son 
and brother, and if Lydia occasionally ventured 
to criticize her uncle to herself, it was on the 
score of present roughnesses which offended 
her fastidious taste, rather than of past mis- 
deeds. 

“And what’s all this mean, Lydia?” he was 
asking her now, indicating, with the hand which 
held his cigar, the straps and badges of her 
uniform. 

Lydia explained her official position in relation 
to her troop of “Brownies.” 

At this her uncle said nothing, but the reflection 
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could be read in his face that in his heyday young 
women had had something better to think about 
than Brownies — or worse, as his brother-in-law 
would probably put it. He smiled a rather cynical 
smile which Lydia knew and disliked, and 
.remained silent for a while, finishing his cigar. 
Mr. Dyson did not, as a matter of fact, admire his 
niece. Her figure seemed to him angular and bad, 
and she walked in quick short steps, which, when 
she was in a hurry — and she was almost always 
in a hurry — became a ridiculous fussy pattering 
which Mr. Dyson particularly detested in a 
woman. Then there was a deplorable absence of 
style in her toilets — her skirts were always too 
short or too long, too wide or too narrow', for the 
prevailing fashion — and what was worse, she 
seemed unconscious of it. She dressed her 
abundant dark hair badly, too, and the rather 
simple and conscientious expression of her face 
annoyed Mr. Dyson, while, like her father’s, it 
commanded his unwilling respect. Various per- 
sonal mannerisms of hers, too — her superior little 
smile, her soft careful enunciation, her silly habit 
of calling her mother by her Christian name — 
irritated the robust realism of Mr. Dyson’s 
character. In a word, he thought Lydia old- 
maidish, and put it down to her unsuitable 
upbringing by her father, that absurdly inex- 
perienced and unpractical, though lovable, Charles 
— Louise, of course, in Mr. Dyson’s view, was 
a mere looker-on at life’s game, a spectator who 
did not count. It was always a marvel to him that 
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Louise had surrendered her detachment sufficiently 
to marry and bear a child ; and it corroborated his 
view of her that she seemed to have left no traces 
of herself in her daughter. 

“It’s a pity you don’t smoke, Charles,” he 
observed after these reflections, throwing the stub 
of his cigar into the glowing fire. 

“It’s a pity you do,” riposted his brother-in-law 
immediately. 

The two had sparred together thus for thirty 
years, and to do so now gave them a pleasant 
feeling of youth renewed and old times restored. 
The Reverend Charles laughed heartily, throwing 
back his silvery head; Mr. Dyson emitted a single 
sharp bark; Eric sniggered in his corner; the 
gentle Louise looked up from her knitting with 
an air of dreamy pleasure; and Lydia, not to be 
out of key with the rest, forced her lips into a prim 
little smile, though she felt obscurely irritated. 
Her uncle’s attitude to life combined with that 
of the spectators by the schoolyard wall to wound 
and depress her; she remembered that she was 
tired and had a host of small duties to perform 
before she could leave early in the morning. Her 
face brightened, however, as she heard sounds 
of the Dyson car approaching the back gate and 
coming to rest in the garage. 

“Ah, there’s Wilfred,” said her father com- 
fortably. His gaze wandered to the table. “Now 
he can have his supper.” 

Eric, spurred to action, rose and recommenced 
his struggles with the joint. The back gate 
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clanged, there was a sound of whistling, and 
shortly afterwards Wilfred entered the room. 

Neither of Herbert Dyson’s sons had the 
forceful and determined personality which charac- 
terized their father, and though Wilfred had many 
.good features and was a young man for whose 
moral energy it was impossible to feel anything 
but respect, he was neither handsome nor dis- 
tinguished in appearance. His dark hair and fine 
dark eyes, his well-marked eyebrows and olive 
skin, his white teeth and well-knit figure, were 
suitable ingredients for a hero of romance; but 
they were irretrievably spoiled for that role by 
an expression of invincible homeliness and sound 
common sense. He had a wide but pleasing smile, 
which showed his gums too much but made one 
like the fellow, and he spoke in kindly, downright 
but decidedly Yorkshire tones. (Eric’s accent was 
equally broad ; it was in both cases the fruit of an 
upbringing conducted by housekeepers.) 

“Good evening, everybody,” he announced in 
an imitation of the wireless tone. 

“Good evening, Wilfred,” responded the 
Reverend Charles with sonorous urbanity. 

“You’ve been a long time, Wilfred,” said 
Mrs. Mellor with a self-accusing inflexion. 

“That’s all right, Aunt Louise,” replied 
Wilfred cheerfully. “It’s given me an appetite. 
I had to take her to Mirfield to get the connection 
— we’d missed it here.” 

“Did ye catch it?” asked his father in the 
detached tone he was wont to use to his elder son. 
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“Oh yes, easily,” replied Wilfred. “Here! 
Get out of the way!” he pursued in a jovial 
brotherly tone to Eric, elbowing him aside and 
taking up the carving-knife. “I shall get nothing 
to eat till breakfast-time if you go on at that rate. 
What about Lydia ? Some more, Lydia? Let me, 
cut you just a little bit? There’s a nice bit here.” 

Lydia, somewhat to her own surprise, dis- 
covered an appetite and accepted; and the two 
settled down to a cheerful meal. 

“You haven’t got the wireless on, father,” 
commented Wilfred, passing Lydia the,butter. 

His father, who was no great lover of that form 
of entertainment, grunted non-committally. 

“There’s nothing special on to-night, is there?” 
he inquired sourly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Wilfred. “There’s 
always something. Look at the programme, 
Eric. Would you like to have it on, Uncle 
Charles ?’ ’ 

“I should indeed,” boomed Mr. Mellor with 
childish pleasure. His eyes sparkled, and he sat 
up eagerly. “Read out what it says in the book 
of words, Eric.” 

As Eric seemed to have difficulty in finding the 
proper page, his brother made a long arm and took 
the booklet from him. 

“Don’t let’s have anything gloomy, Wilfred, 
even if it is a long way off,” put in Mr. Dyson 
dryly. 

“Now, father!” protested Wilfred between 
mouthfuls, turning over the pages. “You know 
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you’re as keen as anybody about trying new 
stations.” 

His father exclaimed “Ha! Am I?” with an 
ironic intention, but offered no further protest as 
Wilfred, having selected a programme, made the 
. necessary adjustments and flooded the room with 
sound. 

“Splendid! Splendid!” cried the Reverend 
Charles enthusiastically, trying to beat time with 
one plump white hand. “Pity we didn’t think of 
having it sooner, Herbert.” 

“Oh, we always need Wilfred to set us right,” 
observed his father in a peculiar tone. 

Mr. Mellor gave him a flashing look, but 
decided, as he had so often decided before, to 
ignore a sarcasm of W'hich its victim seemed 
unconscious. He continued to smile benignly. 
Meanwhile Wilfred remarked to Lydia: 

“In uniform, I see.” 

“Yes,” said Lydia. Soothed by the appreciation 
in his tone, she described her evening’s activities. 

“And I hear you’re off on holiday to-morrow,” 
pursued Wilfred. 

A little frown of worry appeared on Lydia’s 
smooth brow, and she remarked that the maid’s 
enforced departure was most inopportune at this 
particular moment. To leave her mother without 
help in the house was not by any means satis- 
factory to her, yet she saw no alternative. 

“Couldn’t you put off going for a day or two, 
till you’ve found someone else for Aunt Louise?” 
suggested Wilfred helpfully. 
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Lydia frowned a little more, and explained that 
the place she was going to made a very definite 
rule that visitors should arrive on Fridays only. 
Seeing the astonishment on Wilfred’s face, she 
added hastily: “It’s a kind of holiday home, you 
know.” 

“A holiday home!” exclaimed Wilfred in 
capital letters. “What are you going to a place 
like that for?” 

He so obviously regarded holiday homes as 
the refuge of the indigent that Lydia blushed and 
explained that she was going there to help — in 
the organization of games and other such sociable 
activities, she supposed. She gave him further 
details of the place and described how it had 
come to her notice. 

“It doesn’t sound much like a holiday for you, 
to me,” objected Wilfred. “You’re too good, 
Lydia •, always doing something for somebody 
else.” 

“Oh, I shall enjoy it thoroughly,” protested the 
earnest Lydia. “I’m sure it’s a splendid institution, 
and very well run.” 

Wilfred grunted incredulously. “What time do 
you leave in the morning?” he inquired. 

“Seven fifteen,” replied Lydia. “I have to 
leave early, you see, to catch a good train from 
London.” 

“I’ll take you down to the station in the car,” 
volunteered Wilfred. 

“Oh, please don’t bother,” protested Lydia, 
distressed at the idea of anyone taking so much 
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trouble for her. “I can manage quite well in the 
tram.” 

“It’s no bother,” affirmed Wilfred with his 
usual matter-of-fact air. “I’ll call for you at 
seven.” 

. The Reverend Charles had not overheard this 
simple conversation, for an Italian tenor’s palpi- 
tating declaration of some passion or other was 
now throbbing on the air; but to see Lydia and 
Wilfred talking so intimately together was highly 
pleasurable to him. His glance noted with satis- 
faction Wilfred’s downright and candid, if homely, 
air, and then softened into tenderness as it rested 
on his daughter’s earnest brown eyes and the 
serious little pucker on her broad young brow. 
She wore her looped hat too far back on her head, 
and this somehow intensified the naive simplicity 
and purity of her face. Mr. Mellor smiled 
benevolently, and his face took on exactly the same 
expression as the one he was admiring in his 
daughter. How nice, he thought, that they w j ere 
both called Tolefree! Well, he had done his duty 
faithfully, at considerable cost to him and his, in 
that wretched business of Herbert’s all those years 
ago, and now everything -was working together 
for good. The quarterly cheque which his brother- 
in-law had given him shortly before Lydia’s 
appearance crackled in his pocket, and he gazed 
upon the future with an eye of eager hopefulness. 

The dusk had now completely fallen ; and as 
the curtains were still undrawn and the lights 
within the room blazing, the night outside had 
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assumed a deep, romantic, glowing shade of blue, 
which seemed to press tangibly against the 
windows and beckon those within to come out 
and share all the most alluring and dramatic 
possibilities of life. The effect was rather as if 
a transformation scene had taken the company , 
unawares and they had been transported en Hoc 
into an enchanted land without their knowing 
anything about it; for none of the party had 
noticed the magic backcloth except Louise, whose 
mild gaze rested upon its splendour with that 
speculative appreciation so characteristic of her 
attitude to life. The rest of the party were too 
busy with their various schemes of life to observe 
it. If their thoughts could have been laid bare 
for inspection, it would have appeared as an 
interesting coincidence that while Dyson was 
thinking about his mill and Eric about his supper, 
those who bore the name of Tolefree were all 
concerned with the destinies of others. Charles 
was making plans for Lydia; Wilfred was 
arranging how to fit in that early train with a job 
at the mill he had promised his father to do first 
thing in the morning; while Lydia’s thoughts 
were a mixture of Louise and the holiday home. 
Meanwhile the deepening night outside was 
leading them on to another day. 
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By the time the long train backed into the station 
the platform was crowded, and Lydia felt hot, 
tired, dirty, and discouraged. It seemed already 
several days since Wilfred had put her into a 
compartment that morning. The early part of the 
journey had been fairly pleasant, but as she 
journeyed south the weather, which had been 
wintry and treacherous at home, passed with a 
bound to the suffocating warmth of spring, and 
Lydia’s heavy fur-edged coat, from being a 
sensible and comforting precaution, became an 
intolerable — and shabby — nuisance. She had now 
stood for a large number of minutes beneath the 
huge glass dome of a London terminus, jostled 
by the continually increasing crowd of would-be 
passengers and clinging to a rather heavy suit- 
case; her figure drooped with fatigue and her 
courage was flagging. She positively blenched, as 
the train came in, at the thought of fighting her 
way to a seat; but as she had always prided herself 
on her efficiency in travel, she nerved herself to 
the effort and sprang into the moving train. 
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A seething crowd, as it seemed, surged into the 
carriage in her wake; there was a whirl of luggage 
being thrown into the rack, human bodies came 
into vigorous contact with her own shrinking 
form, and when the tide of porters receded, 
Lydia saw that the compartment was well-filled, _ 
and that her fellow-passengers were all women 
with the exception of a young soldier who had 
ousted her from her corner and was now bestowing 
various awkward parts of his equipment pre- 
cariously in the rack above her head. Lydia 
glanced at him rather resentfully, for her fastidious 
nerves shrank from the prospect of human pressure 
on both sides throughout the journey; but she saw 
at once that he was innocent of any conscious 
offence, and with a faint sigh resigned herself to 
the inevitable. The soldier, however, had caught 
her look and misinterpreted it. 

“If any of you ladies don’t want me to travel 
in this compartment,” he announced in a deter- 
mined boyish tone to the carriage at large, “you 
say so now and I’ll clear out. I don’t want any 
misunderstanding about it; if any of you ladies 
think I’m not fit to travel with, you say so now.” 

Reassuring murmurs came from all sides, and 
one or two travellers cast severe glances on 
Lydia, who coloured and gave the lad beside her 
more than his fair share of room. He was not, 
however, so easily pacified; still standing, he 
embarked on a lengthy anecdote of how he and 
another soldier, both very respectable men, had 
once got into a compartment with some ladies 
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who had disapproved of their presence and said 
things to each other about it, and what he and the 
other soldier had said, and what the ladies had 
said, and how they had got out at the next station, 
and what they thought of ladies who thought like 
that about respectable men. As he interspersed all 
this with frequent injunctions to his present 
company to say so if they didn’t want him to travel 
with them, he had not finished the recital of his 
wrongs when the ticket inspector appeared in the 
doorway. Sitting down abruptly, the lad dived 
into an inner recess of his uniform and produced 
a military pass, which he unfolded carefully with 
his thick fingers. He then became very helpful 
in the matter of handing the other passengers’ 
tickets back and forth for inspection; and when 
one was dropped as it passed from hand to hand, 
fell on his knees and fished it out from amongst 
the welter of luggage stowed beneath the seat. 
The ticket belonged to a girl of about seventeen, 
sitting on the opposite side of the compartment, 
whose robust figure, merry blue eyes, and round 
rosy cheeks had already attracted Lydia’s atten- 
tion. She was execrably clothed in a rough brown 
coat much too small for her, which had a hole 
over one pocket; a white tam-o’-shanter, also 
much too small, poised itself unsuitably on her 
round head; her shoes were poor, and her large 
hands, which lay passively in her lap, bore no 
gloves. When her ticket was restored to her she 
smiled, revealing white and even teeth and 
curving her nice round cheeks attractively, but 
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said nothing. The soldier also fell suddenly and 
unaccountably silent; he threw himself back into 
his seat and gazed fixedly out of the window as 
though smitten by a sudden fit of shyness. He was 
a bonny lad; his cropped dark hair, grey-blue 
eyes, long dark lashes, and high cheekbones with 
a sprinkling of freckles upon them proclaimed 
him to Lydia’s mind a Celt of some sort, and 
something caressing in his intonation supported 
this view. 

Lydia took advantage of his temporary im- 
mobility to extend her cramped limbs, and began 
to recover her composure and look about her. 
Part of some kind of a sheathed weapon dangled 
from the rack between her head and its owner’s; 
she glanced up at it in humorous alarm, and as 
she looked away met the merry glance of the girl 
opposite, who also appeared to appreciate the 
joke. Lydia smiled; the girl, too, gave her charm- 
ing smile, then hastily averted her eyes and 
became solemn. The train began to move; it 
dragged itself out of the station and plodded 
wearily along beside immense iron girders between 
which occasional tantalizing glimpses of the sunlit 
river could be seen. The heat was overpowering, 
and an expression of fretfulness settled upon the 
faces of all the women in the compartment except 
the girl in the brown coat, whose face remained 
fresh and serene. After what seemed an inter- 
minable period of slow, bumping progression, the 
train at last gathered speed, and began to run 
swiftly through miles of dreary suburban back- 
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yards. Its motion sent gusts of fresh air flowing 
through the open windows of the compartment; 
the tension relaxed, and conversations sprang up 
sporadically. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” observed the soldier on an 
intimate note, turning to Lydia as though she 
were his best friend. 

Lydia, taken aback by this sudden affability, 
agreed that it was, very. 

The soldier promptly undid a button or two 
of his tunic, smiling boyishly the while at Lydia, 
as though it were an understood thing between 
them that she approved of this proceeding. He 
then demanded whether “any of jou ladies” 
objected to smoking. A somewhat sour look crept 
over the faces of some of the ladies referred to, 
but no one liked to offer any objection; so the 
lad produced a packet of cigarettes and smoked 
two rapidly. He then put away the packet with 
a sigh, and looked about him for some other form 
of amusement. I lis eyes crossed those of the girl 
opposite, and he gazed at her silently for a few 
moments. The train was now flying through the 
fields and orchards of Kent in a south-easterly 
direction; it had stopped once or twice, but 
nobody in the compartment seemed inclined to 
get out and nobody was able to get in — several 
people looked in yearningly through the window, 
but the soldier repelled them all by an emphatic 
statement that the carriage was full, and the 
supporting glare of eight pairs of eyes convinced 
them that he was telling the truth — and this 

3 
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continued association for purposes of defence 
seemed to unite the compartment into a kind of 
comradeship. All at once the soldier began to 
confide to Lydia, in a loud cheerful tone, the 
story of his life. He had run away from home 
twice, he said, before he was of the proper age, 
in order to enlist in the army. His brother was a 
sergeant-major in India; and he too meant to 
rise — -yes! He meant to be an officer before he 
was done. He had taken this course of instruction 
and that course of instruction, and yet another, 
and come out well in them all; and now he was 
on his way to a south-coast seaport to take a 
course of musketry. 

“You going there, miss?” he inquired of 
Lydia with kindly condescension. 

Lydia admitted feebly that she was. She felt 
considerably embarrassed at being the recipient of 
his confidences, for her fellow-passengers had all 
fallen silent and were hanging intently on his 
tale, while affecting — as could be read in their 
expressions — to despise Lydia for listening to it. 
Lydia’s attempt to stem the flow of military 
reminiscence by cold and monosyllabic replies 
was unsuccessful; but she noticed that while the 
lad’s face was persistently turned to her his eyes 
roved, and began to suspect that the rosy-cheeked 
girl in the tam-o’-shanter was his real audience. 
As if to confirm her suspicion, the girl at this 
moment removed the article in question, revealing 
a smooth head of straight dark short hair. She 
was not a pretty girl, but there was such a merry. 
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friendly look about her round rosy face, and such 
calm serenity in the way she clasped the tam-o’- 
shanter to her knee with one substantial hand for 
ten miles or so without making the slightest 
movement, that Lydia could not but feel that the 
soldier was justified in his interest, though she 
disapproved of it on principle. He was now 
explaining to her — he seemed to regard her as 
a person totally ignorant of everything apper- 
taining to the affairs of this world — the stripes 
on his sleeve, which he told her meant he was a 
corporal ; he also showed her the gold badge and 
lettering across the end of his shoulder which 
indicated his regiment. He spelled out the letters 
to her one by one as though she could not read; 
and Lydia, who understood this little manoeuvre 
perfectly, coloured and wished that fate had not 
placed her by his side — somebody else might 
have known better how to avoid being used as a 
stalking-horse. In spite of her irritation, however, 
she was a little disappointed to find that, if one 
could judge by the name of his regiment, her 
inconvenient neighbour belonged to Shakespeare’s 
county and not to any Celtic land. When, there- 
fore, he proceeded to relate that his home was 
really in the north of Ireland, Lydia’s satisfaction 
at being right about his race overcame her 
prudence, and she exclaimed that she knew he 
was a Celt. 

With a superior air the lad corrected her; he 
was not, he said, a native of Ireland, but of 
Wales. 
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Lydia smiled with an air as superior as his own, 
and prepared to reassume her reserve, but it was 
useless; her sign of interest had undone her, 
and a stream of more intimate biography was 
poured into her shrinking ears. Photographs were 
produced, showing the lad in mufti — which 
became him very well — reading a book on the 
edge of a moor. Lydia gave them a perfunctory 
inspection and prepared to return them; but the 
boy opined that some of the other ladies might 
care to see them, and she was obliged to pass 
them on. Every passenger felt called upon to 
make some kindly comment, except the girl in 
the brown coat, who looked at them in silence and 
smiled with her eyes cast down. The soldier’s 
gaze never left her face while the photographs 
were under her inspection; when they were 
restored to him he put them away with a musing 
air in a pocket which buttoned, and was silent 
for a space. After a while, however, a large station 
gave him the opportunity of saying to Lydia that 
the last time he was there he had come to escort 
a fellow-soldier to the gaol. Lydia’s expression of 
horror evidently pleased him, for he promptly 
embarked on details of various sad moral cases he 
had known in the past three years. The way some 
of them went on, it appeared, was terrible; but 
he made nothing of that line. No! He meant to 
get on, he did; he was going to be an officer before 
he was done. Lydia hoped that this return upon 
his original theme meant that his subject-matter 
was exhausted, and he certainly turned to the 
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window and gazed out upon the passing scenery 
as though such was the case. But against her will 
Lydia observed that his attention to the scenery 
was more pronounced when the train was passing 
some dark wood or bluff which made the window 
into a reflector; when the landscape was not thus 
helpful he jerked himself abruptly round and 
threw out to the alarmed Lydia some spicy 
anecdote or other which was often — perhaps 
fortunately — drowned in the roar of the train. 

At length the little cosmos of the train ap- 
proached Lydia’s destination. The soldier resumed 
his equipment with a tremendous clanking, and 
all the women in the carriage fidgeted about 
their hand-luggage, with the exception of the girl 
in the brown coat. She put on her tam-o’-shanter, 
but seemed unconcerned as to luggage till the 
last moment, when she suddenly reached up to 
the rack above her head and took down a paper 
parcel — and not a very large one at that, as 
Lydia observed compassionately. The train drew 
up ; for a few minutes there was a terrible hurly- 
burly of the kind Lydia most detested: she was 
buffeted about helplessly hither and thither, and 
had murmured “Foyle Tower” vainly into the 
ears of several heedless drivers before at last 
she found herself seated in a hot and crowded 
station bus which was said to pass the place she 
wanted. The bus throbbed impatiently ; just as it 
was about to start the girl in the brown coat, 
looking serene and reserved as usual, was pushed 
in with helpful cries by the conductor, and 
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squeezed into the opposite seat. The soldier, 
Lydia was relieved to find, had disappeared. 

Almost the first place the bus called at was 
the shore side of a large hotel, which seemed, 
judging from its white stone frontage and exten- 
sive gardens, a very pretentious place indeed. 
To Lydia’s amazement the girl in the brown coat 
dismounted here. As she was wandering, irresolute 
but stolid, towards the entrance, she was inter- 
cepted by a uniformed porter, who with a lofty 
gesture waved her off towards a small side door. 
Lydia’s heart smote her as she realized that the 
child — for she was little more — had come to 
form part of the extra staff which the hotel was 
taking on for Easter; and this poignant impression 
persisted even when, ten minutes later, she found 
herself within the decorous and orderly precincts 
of Foyle Tower, with a card of rules hanging by 
her bedroom door. The incidents of the afternoon 
lay hot and confused in her mind, like those of a 
disorderly dream; but they were extraordinarily 
vivid, too. That absurd soldier! That poor child 
with the hole in her coat! But surely, thought 
Lydia, as the influence of Foyle Tower began to 
assert its sway, surely that hole could have been 
mended. 


2 

The night was dark. Lydia paced the uneven 
asphalt of the front — out of which the winter 
storms yearly tore huge jagged pieces — and 
listened rather mournfully to the monotonous roll 
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of the sea on the pebbled shore. Various flashing 
beams from lighthouses in France, on Dungeness, 
at Dover, jewelled the sea at rhythmic intervals, 
but Lydia was not capable of deriving much 
solace from such sources. She was aware that the 
night air was warm and balmy, and that the 
scattered lights made a pretty scene, but this did 
not console her, as it would have done Louise, 
for the disappointments and disillusionmcnts of 
the day. The holiday home, as a matter of fact, 
was not a great success so far, from Lydia’s point 
of view. The young people there had rapidly 
arranged themselves into couples and did not 
want to be organized; the older people sat about 
placidly and did not seem to want to be organized 
either. Lydia had somehow not succeeded in 
attaching herself to either group; she felt lonely 
and unwanted, and heartily wished herself back 
home again, where the need for her, in the 
unavoidable absence of the maid, was genuine. 
She sighed a little, and stared rather blankly at 
the heaped pebbles and the sullen sea. 

“Good evening,” said a voice in her ear. 

Lydia started; then, thinking the voice belonged 
to someone from the Tower — it certainly had a 
familiar ring — she replied distastefully: “Good 
evening.” Immediately she reproached herself for 
her lack of cordiality, and turning towards the 
speaker to make it good, found that, as far as the dim 
and infrequent lights of the promenade permitted 
her to see, he appeared to be wearing a uniform 
of some kind. “Oh!” she exclaimed, taken aback. 
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“Beg pardon, miss,” said the voice at once. 
“I thought you was somebody else.” 

The innocent Lydia accepted this at its face 
value, and said in her simple and candid tones: 
“It doesn’t matter.” She thought it necessary, 
however, to quicken her pace somewhat; and 
began to walk rapidly away along the promenade 
towards the Tower. Unfortunately the owner of 
the voice did not remain behind as Lydia intended 
he should, but kept pace with her fluttering steps, 
and edged her gradually out of the light towards 
the wall. 

“You’re in a great hurry,” he said in a low 
voice, half-joking, half-caressing. “What are you 
in such a hurry for? You’re in a great hurry, 
aren’t you?” Lydia gave an inarticulate murmur 
and tried to walk faster. “Have you to be in by 
ten?” inquired the soldier sympathetically. 

“In by ten!” exclaimed Lydia, startled out of 
her discretion. “Of course not.” 

“Well, that’s good,” said her companion with 
a satisfaction which alarmed Lydia. “It’s a lovely 
night for a walk, isn’t it?” As Lydia said nothing 
he pressed her: “Isn’t it? What do you think? 
Eh?” Lydia’s continued silence seemed to wound 
him, for he continued in an aggrieved tone: 
“Well, you might say something to me. You 
talked to me plenty in the train coming down. 
Didn’t you now?” 

Lydia, who had long since realized his identity, 
replied abruptly: “Yes.” 

Her curt and angry tone was meant to dis- 
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courage him, but it seemed to have the opposite 
effect, for he pursued eagerly: “Well, why 
shouldn’t we have a little chat now? Eh? Why 
shouldn’t we? I don’t see why we shouldn’t. 
I should like,” he added in a wistful tone, “to 
have a little chat with you. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t have a little chat.” 

Lydia, who had inherited some of the Reverend 
Charles’s inconvenient humour, could, not forbear 
the observation that he seemed to be having the 
chat he so urgently desired. 

“You think I’m talking too much, eh?” said 
the soldier, appreciating the joke. “Well, you 
talk then. Can’t you talk? I dare say you can talk 
well enough when you like. Most girls can talk,” 
he announced, evidently intending to make a joke 
to match Lydia’s. “Not that I like them when 
they talk too much,” he added hastily. “There’s 
reason in all things.” As Lydia was silent, he 
pursued: “Well, it’s a lovely night for a walk. 
What do you think?” He hesitated, then said 
boldly: “Will you come for a walk with me?” 

“No,” said Lydia with emphasis. 

“Why not?” inquired the lad in a cheerful 
argumentative tone. “Why won’t you? Eh? Do 
you think I’d run away with you? Do you?” 
He gave a soft snigger of pleasure at the 
thought. 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t,” said Lydia with a 
scornful decision which she by no means felt. 
The lad’s soft insistent voice, badgering her with 
preposterous questions, was introducing her to 
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sensations which were novel to her. She was new 
to the technique of this love-making of the 
streets, and it shook her more than she could have 
imagined possible. 

“Why do you think I shouldn’t?” teased the 
soldier in reply to her last remark. “You’re very 
certain about it, aren’t you? Why do you think 
I shouldn’t run off with you? You must have 
some reason for saying that, you know.” 

“Please go away,” said the hapless Lydia 
firmly. 

“Oh, oh!” protested the soldier on a long- 
drawn-out note of plaintive amusement. “Don’t 
say that, miss. Why won’t you come for a walk 
with me ? What harm is there in a walk ? I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t come. Why won’t you 
come?” 

“I don’t do that kind of thing,” explained 
Lydia with as much dignity as she could 
command. 

“Oh, well, of course,” agreed the soldier with 
a large reassuring gesture. “Neither do I. But 

just for once ” He broke off abruptly and 

gazed into the darkness of an unpaved back lane 
which opened out beyond her. Lydia, following 
the direction of his glance, thought she saw a 
form vaguely sketched against some palings 
there; she strained her eyes to pierce the darkness, 
but the figure, if it was one, had gone. 

“Well,” said her companion in a changed 
tone, “are you quite sure you won’t come for 
a walk with me ?” 
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“Quite,” replied Lydia emphatically, summon- 
ing all her moral force to her support. 

“Then good night, and good luck to you,” 
returned the soldier with courteous finality. He 
sketched a salute, turned on his heel, and vanished 
abruptly down the lane. 

Lydia, thus left alone, was, of course, intensely 
relieved — as she told herself — by his departure; 
but somehow, too, a feeling of disappointment 
was in the air. Her heart had beaten pleasurably 
fast during the last few moments. She reviewed 
the whole ridiculous episode with the superior 
smile which became a Tolefree Mellor; but 
somehow the lad’s caressing voice, the sparkle of 
his merry eyes beneath the lamps, his charming 
smile, the Celtic manner of his attack, did not 
strike unpleasantly upon her recollection. With 
her hand upon the gate of Foyle Tower, Lydia 
decided that she did not wish, yet, to pass its 
austere portals; there was beauty, now, in the 
flashing lights; poetry in the sea’s endless roll. 
She turned aside and made for a “shelter” of glass 
and wood which graced the front and gave upon 
the sea. When she was ensconced there in a 
windless corner, her conscience began to reproach 
her. Ought she not, most decidedly, to have with- 
drawn at once to the safety of Foyle Tower, after 
the recent disgraceful incident? Was she not 
inviting, by her presence there, a repetition of 
that incident? At this thought she started to her 
feet; and stood poised for flight, while obscure 
forces battled within her. If she should see him 
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again! What a terrible episode for the Reverend 
Charles Mellor’s daughter to be involved in! 
Yet at the same time she could not but admit, 
in a strong wave of feeling, that there was truth 
in that verse of Louise’s favourite poet — Louise’s 
passion for esoteric poetry was the theme of many 
affectionate jokes in Cromwell Place — which ran : 

Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair. 

But desire gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 

With a little sigh Lydia sank down again in her 
corner, and at that moment she saw the soldier 
again. 

He was not, however, alone; for by his side 
walked the girl in the brown coat who had come 
to be a chambermaid — doubtless — at the Grand 
Hotel. His head was bent towards her, and he 
was talking rapidly, with great animation; em- 
ploying, no doubt, the same methods that he had 
tried a short half-hour ago with Lydia. But in 
this case he had evidently been more successful; 
for his arm was already clasped possessively about 
the girl’s firm waist and she was listening to his 
words in a mute ecstasy, her head inclined towards 
his shoulder, her eyes cast down, an inscrutable 
smile curving her rosy cheeks and full red lips. 
With a deep pang Lydia realized that it was this 
girl whom the soldier had seen by the palings 
when he deserted her so abruptly. 

As their lagging footsteps drew near the 
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shelter, the pair saw her. The soldier called 
“Good night, miss!” with cheerful effrontery; 
the girl raised her lowered eyelids and gave Lydia 
a smile of greeting, but said nothing. Lydia’s 
answering “Good night” quavered a little. As 
soon as they had passed she flew out of the 
shelter towards duty and Foyle Tower. Her 
feelings as she did so were rather strange, for by 
some curious emotional reaction the incident 
had awakened in her a yearning for the presence 
of Wilfred. Had it been he who accosted her just 
now, she reflected as she hurried on with rapid 
and uneven footsteps, she would not need to have 
repelled him; had it been Wilfred she might now 
have formed one of just such a happy pair as the 
girl and the soldier. Wilfred! Her lips quivered 
upon his name, and inexplicably she burst into 
tears. Her fit of sobbing did her good, and by the 
time she had regained her self-control she felt 
quite a strong desire to see the pair of lovers 
again; to look upon their happiness enabled her to 
imagine that which might perhaps one day be hers. 

Her wish was realized, for after that night she 
often saw the pair together — indeed, her holiday 
seemed to be composed of dreary hours when she 
tried vainly to secure the sympathy of the Foyle 
Towerites, and brief thrilling moments when she 
tasted this vicarious joy in the sight of their love. 
As the days passed on, however, this joy became 
shackled with a disapproval which was inherent in 
Lydia’s nature, for the two were together so much 
that she could not imagine how they reconciled 
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it with their respective duties. The weather was 
superb. In the fresh sunny mornings, while the 
blue sea sparkled, the shelter was the centre of 
life; dogs barked joyously around it, swam out 
into the sea in front of it for sticks and shook 
their wet coats all over its seats on their return: 
children ran about it playing and screaming, 
laughing and quarrelling: old ladies sat in it 
knitting and talking scandal: Lydia, in a corner, 
tried to read a book of essays or wrote letters to 
the still maidless Louise. Many times, as she 
lifted her eyes to the sea for inspiration, she saw 
the pair walking briskly past, the soldier very 
erect and trim, swinging his swagger cane 
smartly, the girl rather pathetic with her firm 
young body almost bursting from its ill-made 
clothes, rather mysterious, too, with her lowered 
eyes and calm inscrutable smile. In the after- 
noon the centre of activities moved to an elm- 
shaded walk between town and front, where 
grew sweet-scented orange wallflowers, pale nod- 
ding daffodils, and giant snowdrops. Lydia, 
returning through its dappled sunlight from 
some dreary Foyle Tower walk, often met the 
lovers idling down the centre of the path; the 
soldier now seemed dreamy and abstracted, and 
struck idly at the bushes with his little cane, but 
the girl’s eyes showed as blue and lively, and her 
smile was franker, less mysteriously reserved. 
They always greeted Lydia most respectfully, and 
at times seemed even to wish to stop and talk; 
but Lydia did not feel she could countenance their 
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loves to that extent. Why were they not working 
at these hours, she asked herself severely; and 
what but evil could result of the girl’s association 
with such a fickle member of a profession notori- 
ously untrue ? She could not but notice, however, 
that when they passed by the sea seemed bluer, 
the elms greener, the wallflowers more gamboge 
— as though in some mysterious way life flowed 
from them and animated their surroundings. 
When they passed by, too, her thoughts always 
flew to Wilfred, and a pleasurable ache established 
itself at her heart. 

One Sunday afternoon, the second of her stay, 
Lydia saw them manoeuvring a boat on the canal. 
It was a lively scene; soldiers of all kinds — some 
in tartan, some in riding breeches, some with 
cartridge belts across their shoulders, as Lydia 
conscientiously observed — were rowing up and 
down the stretch of smooth water in uproarious 
groups. Private citizens in premature flannels 
paddled canoes containing girls in light-coloured 
frocks; here and there middle-aged fathers pulled 
their families laboriously about in heavy capacious 
craft. Lydia was alone when the neat little skiff 
bearing the soldier and the girl glided past. 
The soldier waved a friendly hand to her; the 
girl, who was clasping her tam-o’-shanter to her 
knee, gave her a trustful and affectionate smile. 
Lydia smiled and nodded, then pursued her way 
wondering again what the girl’s mother — assum- 
ing the poor child had one — would say if she 
could see her now. 
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She rounded a bend in the canal and was 
astonished to find the boat drawn up beside the 
sloping bank as if in wait for her. She paused, 
dismayed. 

“Take you down to the bridge, miss,” offered 
the soldier with a merry twinkle in his grey 
eyes. 

To Lydia’s astonishment she suddenly found 
herself stepping into the skiff; her motives in 
doing so were obscure to herself, but she experi- 
enced a feeling of irresponsible joy and relaxation 
which was rare to her. The girl in the brown coat, 
whose short hair was gently ruffled by the soft 
breeze, stolidly made room for her, and the skiff 
proceeded smoothly on its way. 

It was certainly pleasant on the canal. On one 
side rose a fair green hill, dotted with small 
prancing white lambs and large immobile sheep 
of a decent grey. At the foot of the hill a row of 
fine trees, planted to give cover to the defenders 
of England against the wicked Buonaparte, 
shaded the towing-path and lent the charm of 
perspective to the view. On the other bank of the 
canal fresh green meadows carried the eye 
peacefully towards the open sea. It was a scene 
of spring, of youth, of hopefulness; and though 
the girl at Lydia’s side, with her robust limbs and 
heavy shabby clothes, was by no means Botti- 
cellian in appearance, Lydia felt irresistibly 
reminded of that master’s celebrated rendering of 
the primal era. For a few short moments she 
seemed to be living in the picture; then she was 
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attacked by the conviction that her presence in 
the skiff was desired less for its intrinsic merit 
than for its use as a screen — there was some 
sergeant, she thought vaguely, annoyed by her 
own ignorance of the military hierarchy, or 
perhaps some authority' at the hotel, whom the 
lovers were wishful to deceive. Lydia stiffened 
and was silent; and the hill, the sheep, the trees, 
the blue line of the sea, and the silver ribbon of 
the canal vanished from her siyht. The othei two 
also seemed to have nothing to say, or perhaps 
they read their meanings in each other’s eyes; 
and the bridge was reached without a '•ingle word 
having been uttered by any of the trio. 

“I’ll get out here,” announced Lydia in her 
coolest tones. 

The soldier obediently drew up the skiff and 
helped her to alight. 

“Thank you,” said Lydia severely as she 
scrambled up the bank. 

The skiff floated off again, and Lydia im- 
mediately regretted that she had left it. The pair 
of lovers in their little boat fitted so perfectly into 
the joyous pageant of spring, and Lydia herself 
was so entirely out of it, that she felt serving 
their loves was perhaps a small price to pay for 
participation. In an access of cordiality' she waved 
to them; this time the soldier — the canal was 
crowded here and he was busy with his sculls — 
did not respond, but he spoke to the girl, who 
turned, and raising one substantial arm moved 
it stiffly in a laborious attempt to imitate Lydia’s 

4 
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greeting. Lydia was curiously touched by this 
sign of intimacy. 


3 

When, therefore, on the following Thursday 
evening Lydia saw the girl in the brown coat 
sitting alone on a seat in front of Foyle Tower, she 
felt justified in saying “Good evening” to her 
with a cheerful smile as she passed. The girl’s lips 
moved slightly in reply, but her blue eyes remained 
serious. Lydia reached the near end of the 
promenade and turned back again; the girl was 
still in the same easy attitude, her hands lying 
loosely in her lap, her eyes apparently resting 
on the grey waves. This time she gave Lydia a 
glance of recognition but did not stir; Lydia 
reflected that she was probably waiting for the 
soldier, and with a disapproving sigh quickened 
her step and passed on. The strains of “Auld 
Lang Syne” came to her reluctant ears; the Foyle 
Towerites, whom the morrow would part, were 
indulging in sentimental farewells. Lydia frowned 
and, with the intention of removing herself as far 
from the Tower as was possible, walked briskly 
along the promenade away from the seated gill. 
The weather seemed about to break; the sky was 
cloudy, the sea grey and turbulent, the air moist; 
by the time Lydia reached the farther end of the 
promenade, where the big hotel stood, she felt 
chilled to the bone, and was glad to turn her back 
upon the cold and driving wind. To her surprise 
the girl in the brown coat was still visible in the 
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same position ; from this distance there was 
something forlorn and deserted about her solitary 
figure, and Lydia felt an impulse of t ympathy 
towards her. As she advanced towards her she 
expected every minute to see that other familiar 
figure, the one in khaki, appear and join her; 
but when she reached the scat the girl was still 
there alone. Her hands looked red with cold, 
and her white throat seemed to Lydia dangerously 
exposed to the bitter wind. 

“Aren’t you cold sitting there?” volunteered 
Lydia in her best public manner of brightness, 
pausing in front of the scat. 

The girl appeared to reflect deeply, and then 
answered with an air of shy surprise: “No.” 
She moved aside a parcel which lay on the seat 
at her right, and Lydia sat down beside her. 

“Aren’t you busy at the hotel at this time?” 
pursued Lydia, instinctively voicing her constant 
preoccupation with duty. 

The girl looked shyly at her — Lydia was struck 
afresh by the blueness of her eyes, the fresh and 
comely rosiness of her round checks — and after 
a pause observed in a detached tone: “I’m not at 
the hotel now.” 

“Not?” exclaimed Lydia. 

The girl said that they had given her a week’s pay 
instead of notice. “They said I was out too much,” 
she explained in a stolid and unremorseful tone. 

“I’m not really surprised at that,” Lydia told 
her, allowing a gentle reproof to appear in her 
manner. “But what will you do now?” 
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The girl looked at Lydia and at the sea, smiled 
a little, and observed at length: “I don’t know.” 
Her tone was interested but calm, as though she 
were discussing the fate of some quite other red- 
cheeked girl. 

“Well ” began Lydia, and paused, some- 

what disconcerted by this casual attitude to 
disaster. “But what will you do?” she pressed, 
driven on by the feeling of moral responsibility 
with which she was so familiar. “Shall you go 
home?” 

The girl appeared to consider this, also, deeply 
and at length; but Lydia was becoming used to 
her long periods of silence, and put them down 
less to reflection than to a slowness in finding 
words. She waited patiently, and at last the girl 
replied, in those abrupt, rather rough, shy but 
somehow friendly tones of hers, that she thought 
of taking a room here and finding a place in a 
public-house — she had worked in one before, 
she said, at home, and was quite used to them. 

Lydia exclaimed in horror. The Reverend 
Charles had brought her up to have a rooted 
objection to public-houses, and to imagine the 
young, attractive figure beside her planted down 
in such an atmosphere of temptation made her 
shudder. And with the soldier in camp just over the 
hill, too ! It was impossible, it was not to be thought 
of, she told the girl emphatically. The girl looked 
at her in a kind of respectful surprise, and after a 
while volunteered the information that she was 
quite used to the work; her elder sister worked 
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in the one at the end of the street at home, and she 
had often helped her. 

“But it was a little one,” she concluded, in her 
manner of putting each word separately forth 
into the world. “Not a big place like the Grand.” 

Lydia thought she under stood better now how 
the child had come to be engaged at that hotel; 
and she realized still more thoroughly her com- 
plete unsuitability for the place. “You must go 
back to your home,” she told her with all the 
persuasive moral force inherited by those who 
bore the name of Tolcfree. “You can wait at 
home till you find another place,” She went on to 
explain the purpose of registry offices, but the 
girl interrupted her by sa}ing with some decision : 
“I shan’t go home.” 

Lydia sighed despairingly, but the combative 
moral side of her nature urged her on, and she 
pursued firmly: “Where is your home?” 

“I shan’t go home,” murmured the girl; and 
she explained to Lydia that there were eight of 
them at home besides herself and her elder sister. 
The Grand had been her first real place, it 
appeared, though she had gone out by the day 
before. She had answered an advertisement and 
got the place. “I shan’t go home,” she concluded 
with an air of finality. 

Lydia was able to imagine for herself the joy 
of the family when they had found an economic 
niche for one of their number, and their dismay 
if she should be thrown back again upon their 
hands. “It’s a pity you didn’t manage to keep the 
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place,” she hinted, feeling that such an oppor- 
tunity for the inculcation of moral precepts ought 
not to be missed. Even as she uttered the words, 
however, she felt insincere, for she was sure that 
the girl’s outings with the soldier were only part 
of the dissatisfaction of the Grand with her as 
a maid; and when the girl replied, “It wasn’t 
the kind of place for me,” she felt justly rebuked. 
“Well,” she began again, and broke off, saying 
in a more sympathetic tone: “Won’t you tell me 
your name?” 

After her customary pause the girl said: 
“Annice Lee.” 

Something familiar in the cadence of this made 
Lydia ask her quickly: “Where is your home? 
What part of England do you come from ?” 

The girl turned her friendly blue eyes full 
upon Lydia’s face and named a mining district 
in the West Riding. 

“Oh!” cried Lydia. “Oh!” The situation 
seemed somehow immensely simplified by the 
fact that the girl came from Yorkshire. Of course 
she would take her home with her as a maid for 
Louise. Now that she had thought of this plan 
she could not imagine why it had not occurred to 
her before. “Oh!” she repeated. “I come from 
Yorkshire too,” she confided to Annice. 

“Yes, miss,” said the girl simply. “I saw it on 
your luggage in the train.” 

Lydia was rather disconcerted by this piece of 
shrewdness, but she recovered herself and began 
to set forth her plan. Annice could return to 
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Yorkshire with her on the morrow; Mrs. Mellor 
would train her; Annice would be near home and 
able to see her family at regular intervals — the 
idea was simply splendid from every point of 
view. Annice said nothing, but L}dia thougf t 
she could feel reluctance in her attitude; imagining 
that she was encounteiing the influence of the 
soldier from over the hill, she set herself with all 
her force to fight it. She did not refer to him in 
any way, for she felt instinctively that if she did 
she would be routed, but dwelt upon the nearness 
of Annice’s family, the kindness of Louise, and 
her own pleasure if she could take Annice home 
with her. This last was peifectly genuine; from 
the first she had been inexplicably atti acted to the 
girl, and now she felt a real affection for her. 
The firm substantial curves of her young body 
seemed homely and reassuring, her eyes and lips 
were friendly and — in spite of the snldiet — good; 
there was something alive and merry about her 
which made one feel cheerful even in sight of 
Foyle Tower. With these thoughts at the back 
of her mind Lydia went on expounding and 
arguing the advantages of her plan with c arnest 
vigour. Her face grew flushed, and her hat 
slipped to the back of her head, while her com- 
panion, motionless, gazed quietl} out to sea. 
At last Annice interrupted her, 

“All right,” she said unexpectedly, “I’ll come,” 
She turned her head and smih d at Lj dia, and 
at once it became plain to the cider gitl that the 
attraction between them was mutual; her own 
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affection was returned by this stalwart child of 
adversity. She was surprised but immensely 
pleased, and jumped up at once to put her plan 
into execution. Annice, startled but dutiful, rose 
and followed her, the paper parcel containing all 
her worldly goods in her hand. 

L)dh despatched a telegram to Louise an- 
nouncing Annice’s arrival, and then busied herself 
with finding a room for the girl for the night, 
as it appeared she was not to return to the hotel. 
This was not so easy; Lydia had no idea where 
to look for a suitable room, and when they had 
tramped the pi u e fur an hour unsuccessfully — 
Lydia with increasing despondency, Annice with 
her customary air of serene indifference — Lydia 
decided to consult the Foyle Tower authorities. 
The}, hi.we\e*r, were far from helpful (possibly 
because of L} ilia’s tone in making the request). 
Glancing south' at the hole in Annice’s coat, 
they affiimed that they knew of no such place, 
and that all their rooms, as Lydia knew, were 
full. Annice hereupon affirmed that if she was 
left to herself she could find a room all right 
and rrwet In ilia at the station next morning; 
but this Lydia would not hear of — she had too 
definite and lurid a picture in her mind of the 
possible result of leaving a homeless Annice free 
to lists n to the persuasions of the soldier. Even- 
tual h, by tailing a very 1 igh tane with the Foyle 
Toweritcs, and offering a payment rather out of 
proportion to the sen ice required, she secured 
the privilege of accommodating Annice on a sofa 
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in her own room. This arrangement was repug- 
nant to the fastidious Lydia, and it appeared to 
be equally repugnant to Annice; the girl’s bright 
cheeks took on a deeper hue, and she protested 
stoutly that she could easy find a room if she 
were left to it. Lydia, however, was now excited 
to the point of overbearing all opposition, and 
the pair passed the night together. 

Lydia sent the child early to bed, so that the 
painful scantiness of her wardrobe — at which she 
guessed — might not be a source of embarrassment 
to her, and when she herself came up Annice 
was rosily asleep. But in the small hours of the 
morning a fierce wind and much heavy rain 
kept Lydia awake, and a subdued sigh from the 
sofa led her to believe that her companion was 
awake too. In this she was wrong, for no amount 
of wind could keep Annice awake; but when she 
spoke to the girl in a low tone, after what seemed 
her usual hesitation, Annice answered. Encouraged 
by the screening darkness, the two fell into 
confidences about their respective lives. Lydia 
spoke of the Reverend Charles, of Louise, of the 
Dysons, and Cromwell Place; Annice in occasional 
jerky sentences threw out facts about life in 
the mining district which was her home, and 
about the management of the Grand Hotel. 
The soldier she did not mention, and Lydia 
again did not feel'' that she could press her on 
that point; but after some hesitation the elder 
girl brought out a few moral maxims and 
cautionary tales which she thought applicable to 
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that part of Annicc’s story. Annice received these 
in a silence so complete that Lydia thought she 
must have fallen asleep during their recital, and 
spoke her name interrogatively. The girl replied 
at once with her usual serene cheerfulness, and 
Lydia felt that her previous silence had been an 
intentional rebuff. 

“We’d better go to sleep now,” she said rather 
severely. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” replied Annice cheerfully in her 
calm round tones. 

She sounded -o completely unconscious of any 
deficiencies in her behaviour that L} dia sighed 
and was silent. 

Next morning the pair set out early for 
Cromwell Place. 



Ill 
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“There’s Mr. Wilfred, Miss Lydia,” said Annice 
with a bright shy smile. 

It was her first evening in the Mellor household ; 
looking raw and pathetic, but somehow very 
lovable, in the solitary print frock with which 
her mother had furnished her forth into the 
world, she leaned against Lydia’s bedroom door 
and made this announcement with joyous gusto. 

Lydia, on her knees unpacking, looked up, 
startled. Annice had only just that second made 
Wilfred’s acquaintance, for he had not, as Lydia 
had half hoped, come to the station to meet them; 
he was detained by a customer, explained Eric, 
who had come instead. Lydia had been conscious 
of a most unreasonable feeling of disappointment 
at this substitution, and her annoyance was not 
diminished by the behaviour of Eric, who gaped 
silently at Annice all through the short drive up 
to Cromwell Place, and seemed unable to take his 
eyes off her for a moment. Annice had behaved 
with all due decorum, turning her head aside 
and gazing out of the window with proper 
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maidenly reserve; but Lydia felt that her cousin’s 
unmannerliness, not to say boorishness, was 
getting beyond all bounds and needed to be taken 
thoroughly in hand. Thanks to this incident, 
however, Annice might be said to be acquainted 
with Eric, but she was not so in any sense with 
Wilfred; how was it then that she uttered his 
name with such an emphatic and significant 
intonation ? Lydia coloured as she gave herself the 
answer to this question, for it was obvious even 
to her simplicity that Annice regarded Wilfred as 
Lydia’s young man ; and as she ran downstairs she 
reflected, in an amusement tinged with alarm, 
on the bent of Annice’s mind, which had thus at 
once settled on a possible intimacy between 
herself and Wilfred as the chief point of interest 
in its new situation. She was still conscious of the 
significance of Annice’s having run up a flight of 
stairs to tell her of Wilfred’s arrival — which cer- 
tainly nobody had instructed her to do : Wilfred’s 
visits to number seven were much too frequent for 
such a formality — when she entered the room and 
met him. 

Whether it was due to the soldier, or to Annice, 
or to the sight of the two together, or to the 
stimulus of Annice’s tone just now, Lydia did 
not know'; but as soon as her eyes rested upon 
Wilfred her heart gave a quick leap and she 
was almost sure she loved him. Her colour rose 
and her candid tones fluttered as she greeted him ; 
and Wilfred, who desired greatly to marry Lydia 
but feared that she was too superior to condescend 
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to him, was much encouraged. He took her hand, 
smiled his wide friendly smile, looked at her with 
his customary air of affectionate admiration, and 
observed: “Well, Lydia!” in frank cheerful tones, 
which Lydia now seemed to recognize as the 
kindest she had ever heard. 

“Well, Wilfred !” she returned, rather breathless 
from the impact of her own sensations. 

“How have you enjoyed yourself? You didn’t 
care much for that Home place, I’m afraid,” 
pursued Wilfred. 

“You’ve heard about it, then?” said Lydia, 
striving to recover her composure. 

“Oh, we don’t forget you while you’re away, 
however little you may think about us,” replied 
Wilfred soberly. 

At this all the intimate dreams in which she 
had indulged while watching Annke and her 
soldier lover naturally rushed into Lydia’s mind; 
utterly confused, she murmured: “Oh yes, I did,” 
in a suffocated tone, and hanging her head, 
blushed deeply. 

“I’m glad of that,” said Wilfred with emphasis, 
too straightforward to pretend to misunderstand 
her. 

Charles now spoke from his chair by the 
hearth and broke upon their privacy, but their 
few words together had been enough; from that 
hour their relationship entered on a new phase, 
and Charles’s hopes for them seemed likely of 
fulfilment. 

It was not only on this account, however, that 
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Lydia congratulated herself a hundred times 
during the next few months on her acquisition 
of Annice; for from the first the girl was a general 
favourite and a great success. Wilfred approved 
heartily of her bright face and willing service, 
and of the way she smiled at him when she opened 
the door and told him Lydia was in; Charles 
gladly extended to her his universal benevolence, 
adding to it in her case a humorous paternal 
affection ; Dyson commented favourably on her 
firm red cheeks; while Ixmise frankly loved her. 
In the long hours while Lydia svas out at work 
and Charles wrestled with backward youths in 
his study, Louise and Annice became intimate — 
as far as it was possible for anyone to become 
intimate with Annice — over their common house- 
hold tasks. They made beds together, conferred 
seriously over the quantity of milk which was 
desirable for the day, arranged and rearranged 
meals for the coming week with childish solemnity, 
and united in a thousand little schemes for the 
welfare of Charles and Lydia, those pivots of 
the hou«ehoid. Annice soon became acquainted 
with the minutest preferences of the Mellors ; 
she knew Lydia’s prejudices about blankets, and 
how much sugar Charles liked in his tea; she 
knew where all the linen was kept, and was 
familiar with the resources of the jam cupboard. 
Lou be was too dreamy to make an efficient 
housekeeper; she forgot details, changed her 
plans often, made small muddles and then grew 
fluttered in correcting them ; but whatever she 
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did always seemed to meet with Ann ice’s hearty 
approval. Annice was never cross, never sharp, 
never critical, never in a hurry; when anything 
pleasant happened she smiled joyously and said 
nothing; when anything untoward occurred her 
round blue eyes assumed an expression of respect- 
ful sympathy, she smiled and was silent. She was 
always willing to do anything that Louise pro- 
posed, and to undo it again if Louise proposed that 
later; nothing pleased her better than to be sent 
errands, and to run from the cellar to the top of 
the house and hack was a bagatelle to her. It 
was early discovered that she knew nothing what- 
ever of her duties; but she learned so rapidly and 
followed her instructions with such implicit faith 
that the whole family took an immense pleasure in 
teaching them to her, Charles himself gave her 
“tips” on the proper method of announcing his 
many callers, and her prowess in setting the 
table in exact accordance with Louise’s wishes 
was daily commented upon. The sharp-eyed 
Lydia, however, too often perceived dust lying 
about in corners which Annice was supposed to 
have cleaned. Once she remonstrated. The girl 
obediently fetched a duster and poked out the 
offending corner with her customary air of in- 
scrutable reserve, but she gave Lydia afterwards 
a look which seemed to hint that Annice’s blue 
eyes could be very defiant indeed when not 
restrained by love for Lydia. That look somehow 
choked the words of reproof in Lydia’s throat; 
and thereafter she allowed the dusty corners — 
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and various other instances of Annice’s reckless 
methods — to pass. 

Annice’s poverty, her utter destitution in the 
matter of clothes, smote heavily upon the Tolefree 
conscience, and the noble simplicity of her attitude 
to these matters touched the Tolefree heart. It 
was not long before Annice’s flimsy and cheap 
undergarments were replaced by solid wool; her 
red hands were clothed in gloves, an old hat of 
Lydia’s bloomed again on her smooth round 
head, shoes were purchased, and a scheme for 
the acquisition of a coat was set on foot. These 
simple additions improved Annice’s appearance 
so immensely that the girl seemed literally to 
blossom before her employers’ eyes. The Mellors 
did not believe in sapping anyone’s independence 
by too lavish gifts, and so each fresh possession 
of Annice’s was in part bought by money of her 
own earning. As she was also making a regular 
weekly contribution to her family, the poor 
child vas left lamentably without pocket-money, 
and to remedy this without damaging her econo- 
mic integrity Charles made her a sporting offer 
of sixpence for every basketful of bull-foot which 
she rooted up from the square of grass in front of 
number seven. Annice received this suggestion 
with her customary reserve, but the next evening 
found her on her knees on a mat in the garden 
with an implement in her hand ; in a day or two 
Dyson was heard to inquire with astonishment 
whether a dog or a hen had been let loose in 
Cromwell Place, and Annice was the richer by 
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half a crown. Let out by requeM that evening 
with this sum in her hand, she vanished fo: an 
hour or two — amid much friendly speculation on 
the Mellord part as to what ‘he would buy — 
and inexplicable returned with a goldfish in a 
bow! of water, for which she had paid, she ord, 
ninepcnce, the change tiom the half-crown bung 
now firmly clutched in her warm hand, for •-!)< 
had as yet no purse. I'.ven Louise was astonished 
by this vagary, and \entured to ask its c au a . 
An nice, after her usual hesitation, replied that 
goldfish were nice to watch, and the nutter hid 
to be left at that. 

Attempt, had already been made to interest 
An nice in sewing and reading. A work-basket had 
been fitted up for the first purpose — Charles 
himself contributing (o it a silver thimble- — and 
a library ticket had been secured by Lydu as 
regards the second; but though An nice showed 
signs of pride in these po .sessions, she very rarely 
used them. If one went into the kitchen at odd 
hours in the evening to see how Annice was getting 
on, one usually found her sitting by the window 
with her elbows on the table, doing nothing 
whatever, her blue eves fixed unwaveringly upon 
the fish as it curved and swam in its tiny bowl. 
Lydia occasionally watched it too, and offered 
a few friendly comments on its antics; hut Annice 
seemed to dislike this, for she always turned 
away her head and replied in curt monosyllables, 
so that Lydia felt snubbed. It was indeed never 
possible to extract rhapsodies from Annice; she 
5 
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was fond of flowers and animals, of blue skies 
and sunshine, of heavy rain and wind, of pretty 
clothes, of sunsets, of children, of going to the 
pictures, of music and of Louise; but these pre- 
ferences had to be inferred from her looks rather 
than from anything she said, and often when her 
eyes seemed just on the point of being expressive 
she veiled them beneath her thick straight lashes. 
One summer night when the sky was clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars the Mellors came 
home from a conference to find Annice leaning 
against the open door, her face turned upwards 
to the sky, apparently lost in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. Charles, delighted, held forth for a minute 
or two in his best pulpitese, making quotations 
from his favourite poets and throwing in a little 
inaccurate but interesting astronomy. Annice 
said nothing, as usual, and when Charles reached 
his customary peroration that it was indeed wonder- 
ful to behold the wonderful works of God, she 
gave him a flat “Yes,” and suddenly vanishing 
away through the open door, whisked herself off 
into the kitchen. Charles was left somewhat 
disconcerted on the doorstep, but it was on these 
occasions that his sense of humour came in 
useful; he chuckled to himself, shook his fine 
silvery head, and went in, declaring to Eric, who, 
it appeared, was in the hall waiting for them with 
a vague message from his father, that the girl 
was right not to listen to the prosy maunderings 
of the previous generation — youth must be served, 
and served in its own way, he said. 
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This remark summed up a certain tendency 
which seemed somehow to have invaded the 
Mellor household with the coming of Annice. 
Lydia’s decision to let Annice’s carelessness with 
corners pass was part of the same tendency. 
It was a tendency which would have horrified 
the Tolefree ancestor in the frilled cap; a tendency 
to let carelessness with corners pass, to leave 
vexatious details alone; a tendency to regard life 
as a beautiful and jolly thine instead of as a 
strenuous battle; a tendency to relax one's efforts 
to cease to criticize and begin to enjoy. Spring had 
marched on into a particularly warm and glowing 
summer. In the park across the road the flower- 
beds were brilliant in the sunshine, the brass 
bands played cheerful rhythmic tunes, the youth 
of the town paraded and made love; and in 
Cromwell Place, too, there were light hearts and 
joyous fantasies. Lydia was now undoubtedly in 
love; she had fallen into the state of mind when 
nothing mattered to her except Wilfred. A day 
was good if she saw him, bad if she did not. 
His attitudes, his smile, the look in his eyes, his 
heavy careless speech, the imperturbable good 
humour with which he turned aside his father’s 
sarcastic shafts, his respectful kindness to Charles, 
the skilful movements of his dirty hands — all 
these were becoming intensely significant to her; 
they stood out against the flat level of the rest of 
her life like living actors against a painted scene. 
The very things which had irritated her in him 
before she met Annice — his untuneful whistling, 
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his prosaic attitude to life, his use of humour in 
and out of season — now inexplicably became 
dear to her. She was well aware that in education 
and intelligence Wilfred was her inferior, but 
strangely enough — as she thought — this was far 
from decreasing her passion for him. She passed 
through hours of agonizing, but blissful, suspense 
when she wondered whether her feelings for him 
were returned; and as the summer months wore 
on she began to feel that this happiness was really 
hers. He was diffident — but that was Dyson’s 
fault — and the determined realism of his view 
of life did not permit much show of sentiment 
on his part; but Lydia bloomed in the increasing 
certainty that he loved her. Her cheeks glowed, 
her eyes shone, she took more trouble with her 
dress, she laughed more often ; impulses to confide 
in Annice often suddenly overtook her, and the 
two held long aimless conversations in which 
Lydia fluttered persistently round the subject 
near her heart without ever mentioning it, while 
Annice in reply demurely and as it were respect- 
fully teased her. Annice indeed sometimes skilfully 
hinted that she thought Mr. Wilfred’s methods 
slow and his courtship tedious, but Lydia always 
gave her Tolefree smile at this — she was well 
satisfied with Wilfred’s methods as they were. 
Anything more headlong would have gone counter 
to her ideas of decorum; and to her the whole 
summer seemed like a strain of music, heard first 
afar off and then growing, growing. 

Eric and Wilfred were both a good deal a 
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number seven that summer. \\ ilf red had conceived 
the happy idea of constructing a wireless set as ;t 
present for his unde — he had always wanted to 
make one throughout with his own hands, he 
said, and he was sure it would be nice for Louise, 
who was so much alone. Eric, it appeared, rather 
to his relatives’ surprise, was equally enthusiastic 
about this project, though of course much less 
well informed on radio matters than his brother. 
Charles accepted the present with bojish eager- 
ness; he bought a book on the subjet t and made 
gallant efforts to understand the mysterious terms 
which tripped so gliblv from Wilfred’s lips as lie 
stood in the study amid coils of wire and batteries, 
screw-drivers and ear-phones. For a reason never 
definitely stated but well under >tnod by all 
ton corned, the wiieless was to be constructed 
from first to la-.t on the premises of number 
seven, and it tame to seem natural that Wilfred 
and Lydia should occupy the stud}, while Frit 
ranged the house for tools or stood in the garden 
with Annice, picking out likely spots for the 
erection of the aerial Annice took a keen interest 
in the wireless, and understood it remarkably 
well; so that it seemed only fair to make an 
extension which would enable her to enjoy it in 
the kitchen. This part of the task was entrusted 
jo Eric, and Lydia was a trifle e hocked, on coming 
into the kitchen one night, to see him bending 
over Annice, adjusting the ear-phones on her 
head, W’hile the girl herself, who was in her 
usual seat beside the goldfish, looked over his 
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shoulder into the distance with her inscrutable 
smile. 

“Well, Eric!” said Lydia with a slight asperity 
in her light tones, “I should think you would 
manage that better if Annice took it off.” 

Eric, confused, muttered something intended 
for assent, and began to fumble with the connect- 
ing bands, which had become entangled in 
Annice’s hair. 

“Let me do it,” said Annice in a tone of good- 
natured contempt, raising her hands to her hair. 
“He doesn’t know anything about it, miss,” she 
added on a note of raillery, smiling at Lydia as 
she removed the apparatus. 

“I do!” protested Eric, colouring. “It’s caught 
in your hair, that’s all.” 

He seemed really annoyed and inclined to be 
sullen. Annice, on the contrary, laughed, and 
handed him the ear-phones with a sparkle in 
her eyes. 

“Well, we’ll have supper now, Annice,” said 
Lydia, dismissing the incident. 

“Yes, Miss Lydia,” replied Annice dutifully, 
in her calm tones. She took up her cap from the 
table beside her and settled it with one swift 
movement on her smooth head; then, rising, 
went to the dresser and began to take out glasses 
and silver, setting them down on the tray with 
a careless thump which drew an exclamation of 
remonstrance from Lydia. Annice gave a repentant 
smile and hitched one apron-string higher on her 
shoulder. “Is Mr. Wilfred and Mr. Eric staying 
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to supper, Miss Lydia?” she demanded firmly, 
an affectionate mockery in her tone. Lydia, 
colouring, but not displeased, replied that they 
were. 

; Lydia then returned through the open doois 
to Wilfred, who had no doubt heard what had 
passed in the kin hen, and astonished her by 
asking abruptly if a certain blue hat she used to 
wear were still hers, or whether she had given it to 
An nice. She told him it was An nice’s, whereat his 
face darkened. 

“Why did you want to know, Wilfred?” asked 
Lydia, disturbed. 

Wilfred replied with unwonted curtness that 
he thought he had seen the hat in the park the 
other night. 

“Oh yes,” said Lydia, relieved. “We sent her 
out to hear the band.” 

Wilfred grunted non-committally, and his face 
did not clear. 

“I suppose she had a good character?” he 
began again after a few minutes. “At her last 
place, I mean.” 

Lydia’s face burned. 

“Of course,” she replied with as aimed in- 
dignation; not, however, looking him in the 
face. 

“That’s all right then,” said Wilfred hastily. 

“Why did you ask?” demanded Lydia with a 
show of boldness. As he did not reply, she sug- 
gested with embarrassment: “Perhaps she was 
with a man 
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Wilfred gave her a queer look and replied that 
she was — that is, if the girl he saw were really 
Annice. 

An alarming thought struck Lydia, and she 
exclaimed: “Was it a soldier?” 

Wilfred gave her a still queerer look and replied 
that it was not. 

“Had I better speak to her, do you think?” 
mused Lydia. 

“Certainly not,” said Wilfred emphatically. 
“Now don’t, Lydia. No doubt it’s nothing. Don’t 
think of it again. As a matter of fact,” he added 
after some hesitation, “I know the lad I saw her 
with, and I’ll have a word with him.” 

Lydia did not quite like this. She was nothing 
if not honest, and could not condemn Annice for 
seeking love when she herself was grasping at 
it with both hands. “After all,” she argued with 
a troubled smilef “it’s natural, Wilfred. She’s 
young. It’s only natural.” 

Wilfred sniffed and seemed unconvinced. 

“Give me the hammer,” he said gruffly. “And 
mind, don’t say anything to her about it, Lydia. 
You’ll only put ideas into her head.” 

It was still strange and sweet to Lydia to yield 
her will to his, so she agreed meekly that she 
would say nothing. 

One Sunday evening shortly after this Lydia 
was alone in the house with Annice. Annice’s 
Sunday evening arrangements were peculiar, and 
a ^source of some agitation to the Mellors. All 
the other maids who had lived with them had £*one 
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decently to chapel every Sunday night, as became 
members of a minister’s household; but Annice, 
after trying this arrangement once or twice, 
showed no enthusiasm for it; indeed, she pre- 
ferred to remain in the house rather than he 
allowed out on such terms. This was disconcerting, 
and fluttered the Mellors considerably, both in 
itself and as a sign of the times; but after some 
discussion it was decided by Charles that the girl 
was within her rights in spending her Sunday 
evenings as she chose and that there was no other 
missionary weapon open to them but force of 
example. This particular Sunday was Annice’s 
evening “in”; she had been offered a walk in 
the park but had declined it, preferring, she said, 
to remain in the garden. Louise had thereupon 
suggested to Lydia that it would perhaps be as 
well not to leave the girl alone in the house. 
Lydia was surprised at this 'from Louise, as 
Cromwell Place could not by any stretch of 
imagination be called lonely, and Louise was not 
given to undue nervousness on this or any other 
point; but remembering Wilfred’s confidences 
about the blue hat, she agreed with Louise’s 
observation and said that she herself would 
remain at home. She therefore established herself 
at the front door with the Mellors’ deck-chair — 
bought when Charles was convalescing a year 
or two ago — and a book; while Annice sat 
at the back door with herself and the goldfish. 
Lydia had perhaps read three pages when she 
heard Wilfred’s step coming along Cromwell 
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Place, and in a moment his head and shoulders 
appeared over the laurel bushes of number 
seven. 

“Busy?” he inquired in that tone of admiring 
affection which he bestowed on even the smallest 
of Lydia’s activities nowadays. 

Lydia, with a smile, said that she was not busy. 
She opened the gate for him and invited him in, 
explaining as she did so that Charles and Louise 
had just left the house. 

“Yes, I saw them go,” said Wilfred. “I saw 
you weren’t with them, and I’ve come to take you 
out for a walk.” 

Lydia reluctantly said that she was afraid she 
could not go. 

“Oh, but you must,” persisted Wilfred with 
his air of invincible common sense. He explained 
that the moors on one of the hills outside the 
town were on fire; they could be seen in part 
from the windows of Booth royd House, but he 
meant to go nearer and obtain a better view. 
The spectacle was a fine one — “just the kind of 
thing you like, Lydia,” he concluded. 

His consideration for her intellectual enjoy- 
ments, which he did not in the least understand, 
always touched Lydia; and when, seeing the 
refusal in her face, he went on to plead the golden 
warmth of the summer evening as perfect for a 
walk — “Do you good to get some fresh air, 
Lydia,” he urged — she felt extremely sorry to be 
obliged to decline. 

“I should like to come, Wilfred,” she said in 
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her light candid tones. “But Louise wanted me 
to stay in and keep Annicc company.” 

Wilfred stared. “Does Aunt Louise think 
Annice’Il run off with the house if she’s left 
alone with it?” he inquired, amused. 

“After what you said the other evening,” 
began Lydia. 

“Oh, that!” said Wilfred. His face assumed 
an air of apology. “That was all nothing,” he 
explained. “I’m sorry I ever mentioned it to you. 
It was Eric I saw her with, you know.” 

“Eric!” exclaimed Lydia, astounded. 

“Yes. And I didn’t quite like it,” pursued 
Wilfred. “But, however, when I spoke to him 
about it he said that she just came up ami asked 
him the time. She hasn’t a watch, you know, 
and there’s no dock in sight in the park.” 

This was true enough. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t anything," observed Lj-dia 
with relief. 

“I’m sorry I mentioned it to you," repeated 
Wilfred apologetically. “Now say you’ll come, 
Lydia.” 

“Well ” began Lydia, hesitating. “I’ll just 

go in and see,” she proffered vaguely. “Sit down 
a minute, Wilfred.” 

Wilfred obediently let himself down into the 
deck-chair, and Lydia went through the house 
to the kitchen. Annicc was sitting in the rocking- 
chair with her hands folded in her lap, gazing 
vaguely out through the open doorway. 

“Annicc,” began Lydia dubious!}, “do you 
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think you would be all right in the house 
alone?” 

“Yes, Miss Lydia,” replied Annice with 
alacrity. As Lydia still hesitated, she added in a 
comforting and persuasive tone: “You go out 
with Mr. Wilfred, Miss Lydia. I shall be quite all 
right.” 

Lydia coloured, and hoped that her conversa- 
tion with Wilfred had not been entirely audible in 
the kitchen. 

“I hardly know ” she began. 

Annice smiled; her cheeks curved into dimples 
and her blue eyes took on a roguish sparkle. 

“You go along, Miss Lydia,” she urged 
warmly, sitting up to press the matter with more 
vigour. “If you don’t, perhaps he won’t ask you 
again.” 

“Really, Annice!” said Lydia with as much 
hauteur as she could command. “It’s simply a 
question of whether you would be afraid to be 
left alone or not.” 

“Afraid!” repeated Annice in a tone of good- 
natured contempt. “Oh no! I’m not afraid, Miss 
Lydia.” 

“Very well then,” said Lydia stiffly. “I’ll put 
the latch down on the front door, and we shan’t 
be gone long.” 

“No, Miss Lydia,” agreed Annice, casting 
down her lashes demur Jy. Her smile, however, 
persisted, and still lingered on her lips when a 
few minutes later she watched Lydia and Wilfred 
go down the Place together. 
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Lydia had intended to be absent half an hour 
at the most, but it was after nine o’clock when she 
and Wilfred returned. They had gone fimt to a 
point of vantage whence Wilfred thought the 
moor fires would lie visi', !e across the valley — 
a long It vc 1 open road <n the slope of a hill 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country, which was used by the youth of the 
town as a parade ground on Sunday evening-, 
when there was no hand in the park. To-night it 
was crowded with pairs of lovers of ail ages who 
paced slowly up and down with intent faces or 
halted in large giggling group . Lydia, who usually 
felt ill at ease with pairs of lovers, to-night was 
quite at home amongst them, and would have 
been content to remain there, pacing up and 
down beneath the clear blue August sk\, admiring 
the silver beauty of the evening star, i>a?ing 
pleasurably at the little patches of bright flame 
which glowed here and there on the crest of 
the opposing hill, and rejoicing that Wilfred was 
beside her. But Wilfred was not satisfied with the 
view; he assured his companion that the flames 
had looked far finer from the fop windows of 
Boothroyd 1 louse. Lydia, who had utterly for- 
gotten Annice, smiled vaguely and did not suggest 
that they fhould return there. Insttad she followed 
Wilfred obediently as he tried various points of 
higher ground, and when he finally suggested 
that they should cross the valley to the moor 
itself, and gain a closer \iew, she eagerly agreed. 
The hill was farther than it looked, and by the 
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time they reached the fires the west was rosy 
with the threat of sunset, and the hills around 
were becoming silhouetted sharply against the 
sky. A good many other bold spirits had also 
come to view the flames, and Wilfred, who 
undoubtedly had the common touch if he could 
not walk with kings, strolled about amongst them 
collecting informative anecdotes about the fire’s 
origin. The young women who accompanied these 
other watchers of the flames looked with interest at 
Lydia, and Lydia was pleased to be so regarded. 
She was perfectly happy. The fires themselves, 
she thought, were less impressive here than 
from the other side of the valley — they flickered 
and were not so clear, and the acrid smoke made 
her cough — but then there was such an air of 
excitement, of romance, of friendliness, about the 
scene, that the walk was well worth while for 
that alone. Wilfred was at his best amongst these 
other men; she admired the hearty, cordial 
manner of his talk with them. On his side Wilfred 
was proud of Lydia’s light, cultivated tones, so 
superior to those of everybody else present; he 
was proud of the intelligence of her remarks, 
proud of the simple candour of her glance; and 
he swore to himself with great tenderness that it 
should always be his part to shield her high- 
mindedness from the world’s corrupting touch. 

They hardly knew when or why it was that they 
left the moor and wandered slowly down the 
stony path to the valley. As they climbed up 
the other side towards Hudley, Lydia became 
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pleasurably conscious that she was tited; and 
Wilfred, remorseful, put his hand beneath her 
elbow to help her up the slope. They reached the 
top to find the parade almost empty and twilight 
unmistakably falling; a sudden pang of i on., acme 
seemed to strike them both, and tilt y strut k out 
sharply for Cromwell Place. 

“I hope Annice has been all right,” murmured 
Lydia in a troubled tone. 

“Sure to be,” said Wilfred comfortingly . 
“Besides, won’t Uncle Charles and Aunt be in 
before now?” 

“No,” said Lydia, still more troubled, “lie’s 
gone to preach, you know, and they’re being 
entertained afterwards to supper.” 

Number seven, however, when at last they 
reached it, looked so solid, so st date, so like 
itself, that Lydia was reassui ed, and smiled at 
Wilfred as she pulled the old-fashioned In 11. A 
long pause ensued. Lydia pulled the bell again. 
There was another pause. The house somehow 
changed its aspect and appeared silent and 
deserted. Lydia turned to her companion. 

“Can there be anything wrong?” she said, 
aghast. 

“Why should there be?” said Wilfred sensibly. 
“Let me pull that bell.” 

“It sounded before,” murmured Lydia unhap- 
pily, as he gave it a strong and experienced 
jerk. 

In the recesses of the house the bell jangled 
tremendously, and went on jangling and tinkling 
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as though it would never cease. At last it died 
away; there was another pause; then at last there 
came a vague sound of footsteps; in the distance 
a door banged, causing Lydia to start nervously, 
and almost immediately Annice opened the front 
door with an abrupt and jerky movement. 

“Well, Annice!” exclaimed Lydia, her voice 
sharpened by the intensity of her relief. “What 
do you mean by keeping us waiting all this 
time ?” 

“1 was in the attic, Miss Lydia,” returned 
Annice in a rather sullen voice. “I came as 
quickly as I could.” 

She certainly sounded breathless, and Lydia 
inwardly relented. She felt it necessary, however, 
to say something else of a reproving nature, and 
demanded severely: “What were you doing in 
the attic?” 

“I was just going to brush my hair, Miss 
Lydia,” replied Annice in a rude and angry 
tone. 

Her hair certainly looked as though it required 
brushing. Lydia felt that she was playing a mean 
and nagging part, and she thought she saw in 
Wilfred’s eyes that he thought so too. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” she said soothingly. 
“Will you come in and have some supper, 
Wilfred?” she continued, turning to him. 

“Well — I don’t think I will, thanks,” said he. 
“They’ll be wondering what’s become of me 
at home.” 

“Very well,” said Lydia stiffly, feeling that the 
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poetry of the evening \w,» all gone. “Good night, 
then.” 

“Good night,” said Wilfred. 

“I’ve laid for you, Me. Wiltod,” put in 
Annuo suddenly. “Ami I fr Id Mr. Lri. you 
wouldn't he home for mpper.” 

“Hits Eric been here?” asked Wiltied in 
surprise. 

“lie tame to sec if you was here,” explained 
Annui, her good humour apparently restored. 
“And I told him you was out with Miss Lydia 
and wouldn’t be home for supper. So hr went 
away.” 

“In that ease,” said. Wilfred, hanging ids hat 
on a convenient peg, “I may as well stay — 
if you’ll have me, Lydii.” 

Lydia, smiling, intimated that she would. 
Forgetting how the time had flown during their 
walk, she hoped for a long quiet evening with 
him, and was rather disconcerted when Charles 
and Louise burst in upon them almost before 
they had begun supper. Charles, who was an 
excellent mimic, described his evening’s doings 
in a way which caused much hilarity ; and neither 
Lydia’s walk nor Annice’s peccadillo about the 
door lose to the surface of the conversation just 
then. 

That seemed to be the last evening of summer 
weather, and soon autumn was upon them with 
its raw winds, its ferocious rain, its heavy clouded 
skies, Louise’s rheumatism, which yearly cramped 
her hands and lamed her knee, afflicted her 

6 
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with rather more than its customary force. 
Annice showed real concern about it, coupled 
with a kind of surprise; she had never seen any- 
thing like that before, she explained to Lydia 
with a look of wonder. Most of the duties of the 
household fell upon her willing shoulders; and 
if the corners were rather dustier than before, 
Louise’s special dishes always received the best 
of Annice’s attention, and Louise herself was 
always kept in cheerful spirits. Annice was 
admirable, too, in the firm watch she kept on 
Charles’s boots. Charles’s mind was usually so 
enthusiastically fixed on the things of the spirit 
that he never noticed when his boots needed 
soling, and the results of his absent-mindedness 
were often disastrous to his chest. Annice kept him 
warm and cosy, and was adamant in the despatch of 
his best-loved footgear to the menders, though he 
often pleaded with her to spare them to him for 
just one more day. She refused him firmly with a 
sparkle in her eye, and the two laughed heartily 
together, standing beside the boot-rack in the 
kitchen. Then, too, Annice was so splendid over 
Lydia’s early breakfast. Lydia had a train to 
catch, and five minutes more or less in the 
appearance of her breakfast made all the difference 
to her comfort — it was infinitely preferable to her 
to have a poor breakfast punctually than a good 
breakfast late. No previous maid — nor, indeed, 
Louise herself — seemed able to grasp this essential 
principle, but Annice’s breakfasts were always on 
the tick. She had, indeed, desired to serve the 
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rwral to Lydia in bod, but her Spartan mistress 
rcfu-ed this with disgust, anil Annice yioldod, 
r< serving to herself the right of waking Lydia half 
an hour before the special bu-akf.M-fime. Pum - 
tuallv i very morning she entered Lydia’s room, 
drew up her blinds, announced the time, anil 
informed her what kind of a day it was and the 
•ort of coat she ought to wear. Sometimes, it i 
true, she sounded a trifle breath li -s, as though sin* 
had had to hurry a good deal, ami omt times ■ he 
stented to be holding some of her clothes in 
position with one hand; but she was not oftt n 
more than a few seconds Lite. On the rare occasions 
when this calamity did occur the alutmed sdf- 
reproaeh in her voice as she announced the time 
was truly wonderful. 

Every day that passed, in fact, made Annice a 
more integral and a more indispensihl* pair of the 
Mellor household, and the dec petting winter 
deepened the affection and gratitude with which 
Lydia regarded her. 


When two women have lived together in filial 
intimacy for a long period of time, the emotions of 
one communicate themselves rapidly to the other 
without the medium of words. Lydia never needed 
to be told when something had occurred to 
distit ss Louise; she was wont to tease her mother 
by saying that she could feel it in the air as soon 
as she opened the front door, and certainly she 
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could read it in Louise’s smile, her look, her 
slightest action. 

One winter evening she experienced this 
depression of her nerves. Charles had no engage- 
ment that night, and the three Mellors sat 
comfortably together round the hearth. Outside, 
the wind howled in seasonable fashion; within, 
an enormous fire roared in fierce red and gold 
up the chimney — Dyson had sent them in a 
cellarful of logs, and Annice, being a miner’s 
daughter, knew only too well how to arrange 
coal so that its combustion was rapid. The Tole- 
free ancestor looked benignly down from above 
the hearth, as usual. As usual, Charles, his silvery 
head nestling snugly into a well-placed cushion, 
his grey eyes sparkling with jolly malice, one 
plump white hand extended to shield his face from 
the blaze, discoursed brilliantly of things in 
general and wittily of people in particular, 
while Lydia egged him on, as usual. As usual, 
Louise was vaguely knitting some Christmas 
garment for the poor. Everything was as usual, 
and Lydia should have enjoyed her usual quiet 
content; but for some unaccountable reason her 
spirits began to sink. She shifted restlessly in her 
chair, sighed once or twice, wondered uneasily 
what was the matter with her, and suddenly 
shot a startled glance at Louise. The glance 
revealed that her diagnosis of her uneasiness 
was correct, for the face her mother bent above 
her work was closed and brooding. Instantly 
Lydia’s spirits sank to zero, and she began to 
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rack her brain for the cause of Louise's depression. 
Was her rheumatism worse? Had Charles’s 
cough shown disquieting sjmptoms? Or was 
Louise perhaps suffering from some carnal 
sarcasm from an outsider or from Dyson ? 
Charles’s stout heart was impervious t> all aid*, 
but they wounded the gentler spirit of his wifi ; 
as did, too, the spectacle <f any of the more 
cruel and debasing twists of life. It was a c itarae - 
tcrLfic of her mother, as India knew, to bury the 
cause of trouble in her heart till its first bitternes , 
was over and she could speak of it as though she 
did not care. In a day or two she would no eioubt 
casually reveal this present grief, whatever it was, 
and the air would clever; but meanwhile her fail- 
face was clouded, and Lydia felt miserable. She 
sighed again and responded at landom to < tie 
of Charles’s best a nee dote 1 . It was astonishing, she 
reflected, how obtuse* the male se x were to impres- 
1 ions of the kind she was just experiencing. Her 
father was undoubtedly one of the most sensitive 
and sympathetic of nun, ye t here he' was, quite 
unconscious of the cl mil which hung over 
Louise, chatting away in the best of spirit’ . 
Study hi • cough could not be worse! Sudden!) 
she remembered that An nice had seemed dull 
and quiet at tea-time. Perhaps she and Louise had 
had some tiff. This was very unlikely, but Ljdia 
felt that it Would be a relief to go and see*; and 
she ro e. At once Louise lifted her head. 

“Where ate you going?" she demanded 
abruptly . 
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Lydia, startled, replied in a mild tone that she 
was just going to see how Annice was getting on. 

“Leave her alone,” commanded Louise peremp- 
torily. “She’s busy with some sewing for me.” 

Lydia, of course, was obliged to sit down 
again. Her suspicion of some discontent between 
Louise and Annice was confirmed, but she was 
rather relieved than otherwise to find such a 
comparatively small cause for her mother’s mood. 

Half an hour later Wilfred’s step was heard 
along the Place. A flush of pleasure rose to 
Lydia’s cheeks, and her father smiled benignly. 
The bell sounded, Annice went to the door, and 
Wilfred could be heard hanging his coat up in 
the hall. None of the Mellors spoke, but Lydia 
took an intense pleasure in these phenomena of 
his arrival, which had lately become so customary. 
To-night, however, there was a slight departure 
from custom, for Annice vanished away into the 
kitchen without announcing the guest, and 
Wilfred had to usher in himself. A gust of cold 
air came in with him. 

“There seems to be plenty of wind where you 
come from, Wilfred,” observed Charles genially. 

“I dare say,” agreed the practical Wilfred, 
closing the door carefully behind him. “It’s pretty 
strong outside.” 

His tone was so gloomy that Lydia looked at 
him in alarm, and was much disconcerted by the 
set and angry look on his dark face. 

“Good evening, Wilfred,” she observed rather 
timidly. 
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\\ ilfred replied gruffly without looking at her; 
he then sniffed, took out his handkerchief, and 
* rated himself heavily on a small chair, which he 
drew nut ftorn under the table, knocking the leg 
clum-dy as he did so. 

“That’s a grand fire you’ve got there,” he 
observed when he wa c settled, regarding it. “Tho-e 
In”- bum pretty well, eh, : ” 

“Well enough,” replied Charles with emphasis. 
“It was very good of jour father to semi them 
in to us.” 

Wilfred gave an angry grunt which caused 
Lydia to think that probably he had had more to 
do with the logs than his father. She tried to catch 
his eye and indicate that she at least understood 
this; but he avoided her glance and, folding his 
arms, stared moodily into the fire. 

“And how’s business, Wilfred”’ demanded 
Charles cheerfully. 

He said it in the air} tone natural to one tor 
whom business is and always has been a mere 
name, and \\ ilfred gave an exasperated sigh 
as he replied: “It’s bad for most people, but 
not too bad for us. That’s due to father, of 
course.” 

Charles, pleased, was about to expatiate sonor- 
ously on Dyson’s business merits, when Wilfred 
interrupted in a determined tone: “1 had a row 
with father this afternoon.” 

“A row!” said Charles. He sat up at once, 
and looked unhappily at his nephew. Louise, 
too, gave Wilfred a quick glance, and Lydia’s 
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heart beat nervously. “A rowl” repeated Charles 
in a very disconcerted tone. “What about, 
pray?” 

“It’s all very well,” burst out Wilfred in a tone 
of intense exasperation, “but father couldn’t get a 
foreman dyer for twice what he gives me, and 
here I am with all the responsibility of the place 
on my shoulders. He’s out practically all day, 
looking for business — and it takes some looking 
for nowadays, I can tell you. But there I am with 
the whole place to look after, and he knows it 
and trusts it to me. And he’s right, too; I know 
as much as he does about dyeing, any day of the 
week.” 

“Your father,” observed Charles rebukingly 
in his grandest pulpit style, “is technically 
accounted, I believe, one of the most highly 
skilled men in the West Riding.” 

“Well, and if he is?” returned Wilfred argu- 
mentatively. “I’m not denying it.” His sallow 
face flushed. “I know what I’m saying, Uncle 
Charles; and I think you know me well enough 
to know I’m not given to boasting.” 

“That’s true,” conceded Charles. 

“Well, then!” argued W’ilfred. He was not, 
however, capable of repeating his proud assertion 
of a moment ago, and went on instead jerkily: 
“I’m not just a lad about the place now, and 
father ought to realize it. Only the other day I 
heard of a job — from a fellow who was round — 
not half the responsibility I have, and twice the 
money I’m getting. 1 don’t know how long 
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father expects me to go on at this twopennj- 
halfpenny rate, I’m sure. Times are bad, of 
course; but still! A fellow has to live.” 

He glared fixedly at the fire during the a; 
remarks, and apparently addressed them to the 
hearth, but it was sufficiently obvious to ail the 
Meliors that his real grievance was his inability 
to marry on his present salary. Charles felt that 
there was an awkwardness in discussing thi . 
point in his daughter’s presence, and strove to 
give a different turn to the conversation. 

“And how does Erie ‘frame,’ as they say, in the 
business?” he inquired. 

“Eric!” exclaimed Wilfred with good-natured 
contempt. “He might have been brought up in a 
china shop for all the use he is. And set he 
draws practically the same as 1 do. It’s not fair, 
jou know, Uncle Charles. Besides, I’m so mu, h 
older than he is, and altogether it’s diffeient. 
Father’s a hard man, but he’s u- italic fur, ami I 
wonder he doesn’t set- it.” 

“Shall I put it to him on those lines'” C ha tics 
suggested soothingly. 

“No, thank }ou!” replied Wilfred sharpie, 
sticking out his lower jaw. “I’ll light ;m own 
battles, if jou don’t mind, Unde Charles." 

“[ admire you tor that, my bo\,” said Chuiio, 
heartily. “But it would he a gre.it griet to me it 
you were to quarrel with jour f.itkn.” 

“Let him treat me fairly, then,” returned 
Wilfred, utuppea-ed. “I give him good work, 
Uncle Charles, and 1 never sac a word against 
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him; and I don’t see why I should get nothing 
but sour looks and poor wages in return.” 

Charles sighed, and a frown of discomfort ruffled 
his fine brow. He had seen so many mild young 
fellows, who regarded their father’s tutelage as in 
all things natural, changed by a love-affair into 
men with minds of their own, who wanted to 
stand on their own feet and claim their own place 
in the world, that he was in no uncertainty as 
to what was the matter with Wilfred; and at 
the thought he sighed again and looked extremely 
unhappy. That Wilfred was now perfectly alive 
to his father’s sarcasms he could not doubt; and, 
remembering suddenly the temper of 'Wilfred’s 
mother, Charles began to fear that the future 
might hold a constant, maddening, soul-destroying 
clash of wills between father and son. He sighed 
yet again, and looked for consolation to his wife, 
but her face was blank and expressionless. 

“What about supper, my dear?” he suggested, 
to relieve the tension. 

Without speaking Louise leant forward and 
rang the bell. 

“Eric has always been father’s favourite,” 
pursued Wilfred. 

“Come, come, Wilfred 1” said his uncle in a 
tone of authority. “This won’t do. You say 
yourself that business takes some looking for 
nowadays. Can’t you imagine that your father’s 
nerves are somewhat on edge during this trying 
time?” 

“Well, that’s true enough,” conceded Wilfred. 
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“Not that I should ever have imagined,” he 
observed, sarcastically borrowing his unde’s 
word, “that father had any nerves.” 

“Now, Wilfred!” Louise mildly reproved him. 

“What do you think about it all, Lydia?” 
demanded Wilfred abruptly, turning on her. 

Lj dia was taken aback and did not know w hat 
to say. She did not like her uncle, and on that 
account was always very scrupulous in what she 
permitted herself to think and say of him. Her 
heart was all with Wilfred, but her conscience 
bade her hedge. Before, however, she had time 
to make up her mind the door opened and An nice 
created a diversion by appearing with the supper 
things. 

“Well, Annice,” observed Wilfred, turning to 
her, “and what’s the matter with >ou to-night? 
\ ou left me in the hall without deigning to say 
as much as good evening to me.” 

To this Annice replied, “Good evening, sir,” 
dourly, and proceeded to lay the fable. She had no 
smiles to-night, and threw the silver on the table 
carelessly and without gusto. 

Ljdia arched her eyebiows in a humorous 
despair, and began to ask hersell whether number 
sc veil were bewitched to-night. Wilfred’s brow 
was ’-till black, Louise’s attitude could only be 
called glum, and here was Annice now looking ns 
cro's as a couple of sticks. Lydia and her father 
were evidently alone in the possession of no 
private grief. She smiled across at Charles, and he, 
catching her thought, smiled back at her. 
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“I think we must ali have got out on the wrong 
side of our beds this morning,” he suggested 
with his most ministerial air. 

“Very like,” agreed Wilfred, morose. 

The ensuing pause was broken by a tremendous 
clatter of falling silver and crashing glass. All 
three exclaimed, “Annice!” in tones of varying 
alarm, and sprang to their feet. Lydia turned in 
time to see the girl stagger and sink to the 
ground; her eyes w r ere half-closed, and her 
limp hands had relaxed their grasp; she was 
undoubtedly fainting. 

“Poor child!” cried Lydia, running across the 
room to her. 

Louise, however, was, for once, there before 
her; she caught the girl in her arms and lowered 
her gently to the ground. As she fell, Annice’s 
black dress flew back and revealed her round 
young limbs; Louise drew down the dress with 
a maternal gesture, while Lydia hung over the 
prostrate girl, murmuring expressions of sym- 
pathy and feeling very useless. 

“Open the window, Charles,” ordered Louise 
sharply. “Fan her with that newspaper, Lydia. 
She’ll be all right in a minute.” 

Annice’s red cheeks had indeed lost scarcely 
any of their brightness, and as she lay there in an 
eas} posture she looked simply cosily asleep. Lydia’s 
heart yearned over her, and she longed to take 
her in her arms and mother her. 

“Poor child!” she repeated. “Poor little thing ! 
bhe’s been working too hard, 1 suppose.” 
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laiuise said nothing. In a moment or tun, a; 
“she had prophesied, A unite stirred; she moved 
her arms 'lighth and opened her e\cs with .1 
bewildered air. 

“You’re all right, dear," Louise at once a? ured 
her. 

An expression of alarm tame over Ann'cc’s 
face ; she struggled into a sitting po-ufion md 
{U‘sed one hind over her eyes, and her « heek 
seemed to turn paler, tshe mm mured somethin;' 
about it being silly of her, and somethin;, to the 
effect that she was quite all tight now. Louse’, 
arm was still about her waist, supporting her, and 
Louise’s short-sighted eves were paring full into 
her face. Annice averted her head and staled at 
the carpet. 

“Just help me to get her on the si ft, \\ ilfu J,” 
commanded Louise. 

Wilfred, anxious to in* of me, came glully 
forward ; but at this the colour returned to Annice’s 
cheeks with a rush; ‘he observed that ‘he could 
get up quite well by herself, and with the aid of 
chair-backs and Lulia’s arm managed to reach 
the sofa, where she seated herself on the very 
edge and glared at them all rather defiantly. 
After a w r hile she suddenly stood up and began to 
collect the scattered silver. To Lydia’s remon- 
strance she replied haughtily that ‘he was ail 
right now and would get the supper at once. 

“Oh no, Annice!” protested Ljdia. “I’ll do it.” 

“You’d much better go to bed, Annice,” 
observed Louise at this point, dryly. 
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To Lydia’s astonishment, Annice dropped the 
forks at once and vanished without a word. 

Lydia proceeded to complete Annice’s pre- 
parations for supper, and the four ate the meal 
rather silently together, haunted by the pathetic 
recollection of the unconscious girl. Nor did the 
evening become more cheerful for some time. 
Louise’s sombre mood was now too plain to be 
missed even by her husband, to whom the shadow 
seemed to have extended itself; while Wilfred’s 
face was still set in lines of such angry determina- 
tion that his uncle presently felt called upon to 
make another remonstrance. 

“You need to keep a stern watch on your 
temper, my boy,” he told him in a joking tone. 

“Aye, so it seems,” returned Wilfred, savagely. 
His uncle looking interrogative, he explained: 
“1 had Eric nearly crying this afternoon.” 

“What was the matter?” demanded Charles 
with some severity. 

“Oh, he’d forgotten something I’d told him 
to see after,” said Wilfred in a disgusted tone. 
“You wouldn’t understand the details. But you 
know, Uncle Charles, Eric really doesn’t do as 
he should either in the mill or at home. He’s 
frightfully careless; for instance, he always puts 
the car out of order if I let him so much as touch 
it. And he has a head like a sieve; and this afternoon 
I just told him so, that's all.” 

His voice sounded aggrieved, and he was 
obviously deeply hurt by his brother’s absurd 
reception, as he considered it, of a kindly fraternal 
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rebuke. I di.t could tint forbear a soft lauuh; 
Wilfred caught the sound and looked at her in 
antrry astonishment. Alter a moment or two, 
however, a smile stole unwillingly over his fue. 
“I reckon jnu’ie right, Lydia," he observed in a 
tone of dry admiration which brought the colour 
to Lulu's cheeks. 

“ ‘Let not the sun go down upon jour wrath, 1 ” 
Charles seized the opportunity to admonhh turn. 

“Sunset’s at four o’clock to-day. Uncle 
Clurles," riposted Wilfred, 

His facetiousness, which in curlier days had 
mildly irritated Lydia, now had a kind of physic al 
dominion over her; alarmed hv the sudden 
intensity of het feedings towards him, she veiled 
her eyes, sat very still, and said nothing. Her 
thin breast rose and fell under the stress of this 
new revelation, and she felt choked by the heat of 
the room. Wilfred looked at her from time to 
time with a certain grim satisfaction; suddenly 
he was in tremendous spirits, and threw off a 
'erics of lively sarcastic anecdotes, which he 
told, if he had only known it, with exactly his 
father’s cynical air. His sallies were interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of Eric, looking rather 
miserable; he had found, he said, the front door 
unlatched and come right in. “Quite right too," 
said Charles t ncouragingly. Eric continued to 
look unhapp) and nervous, and, standing uncom- 
fortably on one leg, explained that his father had 
sent him across. It appeared that the driver of 
the mill lorrj had telephoned to say that he had 
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had an accident down by the bridge; and some- 
thing would have to be done about rescuing the 
wagon and the pieces which formed its load. 

“The front wheel’s off,” concluded Eric, 
•addressing his brother. “And father thinks you’d 
better go down and see about it.” 

“I dare say he does,” said Wilfred, as grimly as 
was possible with his mouth full. He got up at 
once, however. “What I should like to know,” 
he continued, pushing his chair roughly under 
the table, “is this: why wasn’t I told the man 
hadn’t got back from Bradford before I left the 
mill?" 

“I forgot,” snuffled Eric, hanging his head 
sheepishly. 

“Forgot! You’ll forget jour head next,” said 
his brother in affectionate contempt, pushing 
him from the room. “What’s the man think he’s 
doing, anyhow, coming home at this time of the 
night?” 

Eric could be heard in the hall explaining, in 
the prevaricating and procrastinating manner 
peculiar to weak souls who have made a mistake 
and are afraid to admit it, that the driver had 
had difficulties with the wheel before, in Bradford, 
and had had to wait there to have it put right. 

“Why didn’t he telephone and say so, then?” 
demanded Wilfred, taking down his coat. 

“He did,” admitted Eric feebly. “That’s what 
I forgot to tell you.” 

“Nay!” said the exasperated Wilfred. “You 
really are the limit, Eric. You really are. Did 
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jou tell tmwmcr” Kris u.ivc .1 ujt.Unc sniff. 
“1 lov did sou think he was C'ointt to yet into the 
i nil- sard, then, I ‘hould like to know? I', hr*’ 

‘Tin vcrvsorn, WtHk',’’ .aid the hapless 1 i - . 
"As ,i n^jtir ol tact,” he added with a kind ot 
sec ak desperation, ‘‘it was the milliard rate he 
ran into,” 

hat!” shouted \\ iitred. 

“He thought it would he open, uni • ec , ’ 

pursued I'.ric in freniMitiu font's. "I’m av. full} 

> » 

Man. 

“rw-rrv!* 1 moited Ubtied, “Mih' ! C»ooJ 
luavens! I dart su vou irt sorrj. Much good 
f hat dotv. However, the thing's dune non; 
it's no iK' in mg about it. The lorn was getting 
towards the end, anvwau I haven*! rot the kejs” 
he pursued thoughtfulh. “I * hall have fo tele- 
phone. * . . 1 can’t think whv on earth vou 
don’t have a telephone, Unde Charley” he 
t limited erosdv through the door, 

<t c 

“We don’t live such a bu‘v life i > ton, tnv 
replied Charles soothing!} from the table, 
e don’t need it. 1 ’ 

< ad re regular bat k numbers in tin < hou^e/’ 
grumbled W iitred, “That's what jou are/' Ik 
appeared in the d< orwa\. “Well, good -In e,“ he 
said ungraenush. “Thank jou for the supper, 
Aunt Lou in*. n 

“h cadre verv welcome/ 1 replied duties to this 
waving a hospitable hand to mitigate his witek 
Mimas 

“(tood-bjCj Ljdia/' pursued Wilfred in a 

7 
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rather more cheerful tone, bending a dark and 
fiery glance on her. “I dare say I’ll be round again 
to-morrow night.” 

Lydia could not raise her eyes to meet the 
fire of his, but to show her sympathy with him 
she observed in her light superior tones: “I hope 
the lorry isn’t badly damaged.” 

“Oh no!” said Wilfred, good-humouredly 
sarcastic. “Not at all! A wheel off, and the busiest 
time of the year for us — that’s nothing!” He 
gave one of his frank wide smiles. “I’ll be round 
to-morrow night,” he said. “Good night, every- 
body.” 

He departed, pushing Eric in front of him 
with cheerful brotherly jeers. 

Charles, having said grace, went to the fire, 
and, arranging the long square flaps of his clerical 
coat, put one foot on the fender thoughtfully. 
Lydia began to put the plates together, somewhat 
hampered by her mother, who remained sitting 
at the table, lost in a dream. 

“Wilfred is very like his father at times,” mused 
Charles. 

Lydia and Louise said nothing, 

“Astonishing how he seems to have inherited 
his father’s technical ability,” pursued Charles, 
“while Eric so entirely lacks it.” 

“It’s not in the least astonishing,” snapped 
Louise, suddenly coming to life. “Wilfred inherits 
it from both sides, that’s all. I’ve always under- 
stood that his mother was an excellent weaver.” 

“Was she a weaver?” said Lydia, surprised 
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both bv thi-, information ami the tune in which 
it was delivered. 

Charles and Louise exchanged glance.. 

“I’m sure, my dear Lydia,’’ Charles rolled nut 
sonorously, “that you won’t think any the wore*' 
of her or of Wilfred on that acu unt.” 

“Of course not,” returned Lvdii inuv.tiemh. 
“I’ve never heard it mentioned before, that’ ail. 
Wilfred’s parentage is nothing to tree.” 

Her manner of utteting thi> last •> r.r- in e 
revealed rather too tleaily her feeling .uotinst 
Mr. Dyson, and Charles looked crave. 

“I hope," he observed after a minute, ostensibly 
addressing Louise, “that Wilfred will try to be 
more tactful with 1 lerbert in future.” 

“Why, fuller?” demanded Lydia in some 
resentment, “ftirdv (he licit is on Wilfred’, 
side.” 

Charles paused a moment to lend his words 
more weight. 

“I think we must admit, Lydii,” he then said 
gravely, “that Eric is your unde’s favourite son. 
That being so, if Wilfred thwarts or annoys Ids 
father too seriously, he may have to leave ihe 
business and try his link ebt where,” 

“Perhaps that would be a good thing,” 
suggested Lydia mutinously, collecting spoons. 
“He mentioned some other post he’d heard of, 
didn’t he?” 

“You want to be parted from your cousin, 
then?” said Charles. “You want him to have 
Hudley?” lie did not expect answers to these 
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questions, and continued at once: “Perhaps at 
some future period it might be well for Wilfred 
to leave his father, but he ought not to be en- 
couraged to do so, I think, till other aspects of 
his future are more settled than they are at 
present — that lorry,” he went on without a 
pause, “might have come a very nasty cropper if 
the wheel had fallen off in mid-career.” 

He continued to make conversation about the 
lorry till Lydia had filled a tray with supper-things 
and carried it from the room, when he fell silent 
and smiled at his wife with an air which he 
thought knowing. 

As the girl passed along the hall towards the 
kitchen she heard Louise say in a troubled voice: 

“Don’t encourage her to count too much on 
Wilfred, Charles.” 

Lydia, pierced to the heart, stood still and 
listened. 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Mellor sharply. 

In an agony of suspense Lydia strained her 
ears for the reply, but she heard nothing from her 
mother except a sigh. Charles pressed his question, 
but Louise was obdurately silent; and after a 
few long moments their daughter moved on into 
the kitchen and put down the tray. Her arms 
trembled from the strain of holding it, and her 
heart seemed to beat unduly fast. She leaned 
against the table for support. Louise’s sombre 
mood, which now seemed to connect itself 
definitely with the Dysons, Annice’s inexplicable 
illness, the glimpse Wilfred had afforded her that 
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evening of a world where men lost, their temper, 
and quarrelled with their father, about money — 
all these, wove themselves into someth! ng menacing 
and sinister of which Lydia felt afraid, if Wilfred 
lived in a world like that — a world so different 
from the serene and affectionate purlieus of 
number seven — how could she hope to keep his 
love, even if she had aroused it? In a flash c 1 
insight she saw her own personality as narrow, 
bloodless, insipid, and unsatisfying; there w.i 
nothing in her strong enough for a man to love. 
Louise evidently shared this view. But that wa . 
nonsense, nonsense, Lydia told herself in • witt 
revulsion, as she remembered Wilfred's parting 
glance; surely he loved her as she loved him, and 
nothing Dyson could do could pat t them. Nothing 
th'juld part them, she rtsohed; Wilfred was her 
man, her master, her hope of life, and she would 
c leave to him as long as site should live. Stic 
,- t turned to the dining-room and tried to fathom 
Louise’s blooding look; but nothing more wa. 
said which bore upon the events of the evening. 

Not unnaturally Lydia passed a restless and 
unhappy night. Sleep wa, long in turning, atal 
when it came it stented full of gloomy fantasies, 
momenta! y glimp es of a world where ever} thing 
set met! shadowed by some monstrous secret 
known (inly to Louise. At last Lvdia fdl into a 
mure coherent drum, bhe was standing in a 
crowd outside a carved ec< lesiasticai door, anti 
her he irt was broken. There was no doubt about 
that, for the pain went through her like a sword, 
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and all the b) slanders seemed to agree that it 
was a pity. They seemed to agree, too — or at any 
rate a high unearthly tune was sounding through 
the air to that effect — that she had come there 
to tell the king the sky was falling. Presently the 
carved doors opened, and forth came, with every 
ceremonial proper to a wedding, Wilfred, a bride 
upon his arm. He looked haggard and unhappy; 
and Lydia, with that absence of decorum which 
characterizes dreams, threw herself before him 
and reproached him for deserting her. “Well, it 
was your fault,” said a voice beside them. Lydia 
turned fiercely upon the bride, who had now put 
back her veil, and saw to her horror that the 
hated creature bore the round rosy face of 
Annice. The bystanders — who seemed to act the 
part of Greek chorus very well, as Lydia was 
able to observe with amusement, though her 
heart was undoubtedly broken — uttered some 
kind of appropriate wail, and Lydia awoke to 
hear Annicc’s voice telling her that it was time 
to get up. 

At first there was an immense relief in realizing 
that the dream was but a dream; then she was 
able to laugh at its absurdities; but after that it 
began to weigh upon her. As she dressed she felt 
heavy and feverish; and her spirits were not 
lightened by her discovery that Annice, too, 
looked heavy 'and feverish, and had reddened 
< ) el’kL — .ta though "she had been weeping. Annice 
would often hover sociably round Lydia while she 
breakfasted; but this morning, having answered 
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Lydia’s queries as to her health in monosyllables, 
she withdrew to the kitchen and left Lydia to eat 
her meal alone, in a gloomy and troubled silence. 
Now that the shock of her mother’s words had 
receded into the past, Lydia did not doubt 
Wilfred’s love — he had looked so wretched in 
that dream, poor boy! — but she felt that some- 
thing, Louise alone knew what, was about to try 
tu part them. What could that something be 
but Dyson? 

All through the day Lydia pondered this, and 
by the time her work was done and she was 
returning homewards she had comforted herself 
by resolving upon a course of action. Charles 
could do anything with Dyson — so much had 
been known to Lydia since her childhood. Lydia, 
then, could ask Charles to go to Dyson and 
explain the situation. Yes, let Charles explain 
that his daughter’s heart, her happiness, her very 
life, were bound up in Wilfred ; let Charles say 
that if Dyson had any kindness for his old friend 
he could show it best by making Lydia happy. 
It was true that Wilfred had not yet given any 
definite indication that his happiness was bound 
up in Lydia’s, but Lydia was determined that 
things should be made clear between them that 
very night. In deciding this she was not without 
a merry wish to show Wilfred that all the Mellors 
were not the back numbers he had represented 
them to be. She smiled to herself as she thought 
of how she would do this, and dwelt pleasurably 
on the charms of a certain new frock in which she 
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intended to take Wilfred’s eye at supper. Dyson 
could not, should not, prevail against them. 
Metaphorically she shook her fist at the blazing 
windows of her uncle’s house — none of the 
Dysons had any decent notions with regard to 
the drawing of blinds, and Eric habitually left 
the lights on in any room he quitted — as she 
passed it, and mirched on to number seven with 
a high spirit and a glowing heart. 

By contrast with Boothrovd House number 
seven looked very gloomy. There was no light 
in the hall. The door, to Lydia’s disgust, was on 
the latch and would not yield. Imperiously she 
rang the bell, but the kitchen door did not open, 
as it usually did on such occasions, to disclose 
An nice moving towards her with apologetic 
rapidity in a thin shaft of light. She rang again, 
and presently, growing impatient, knocked. Then 
at last a door opened, a light was switched on, and 
footsteps came towards her along the hall. The 
latch clitked, the front door swung back, and 
Lydia found herself confronting her father. 

“Where’s Annice?” she demanded, disturbed. 

“Come in, my dear,” said Charles. 

“Is Annice ill?” pursued Lydia, obeying. 

Charles closed the door behind her carefully. 
“Your mother is in the study,” he said over his 
shoulder. “You had perhaps better join her.” 

His \oice was grave. Lydia, alarmed, looked 
at him questior.ingly, and was not reassured by 
hi s face, which bote a look of extreme distress 
and discomposure. 
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“Your mother’s in the study,” repeated Charles, 
and took her arm to urge her there. 

His silvery tones were tremulous and broken, 
and Lydia began to feel really frightened. “What’s 
the matter, father?” she demanded, halting and 
looking at him searching!}’, 

“We have bad news for \ou, my dear,” said 
poor Charles, evading her glance and urging 
her on. 

A sickening presage of disaster filled Lydia’s 
lu art. 

“Is it Wilfred?” she demanded, breathless. 

Charles shook his head, and in spite of herself 
Lydia gave a sigh of relief. 

“But I’m afraid there is a great deal of trouble 
in store for all of us, ’’continued Charles unhappily. 

They had reached the study door. Lydia wen! 
in, and Charles mournfully followed. The room 
looked extremely dismal, for the fire was low, 
and one inadequate light struggled alone with 
the wintry dusk. Louise was sitting by the table 
with iier hands clasped; tears stood in her eves 
and her gentle face was full of gritf. 

“Oh, Lydia!” she exclaimed sorrowfully. “'Phi , 
is a bad dty for io.” 

“What i , the matter?” demanded Lydii 
irritably. She was sufficient!} of her generation to 
be ennoytd by any exec-mv* ilisphy of ft ding. 

“It’- Annie e,” explained Loui-e de-pairingl), 

“I trues- ed it was Annice,” said Ljdia in a 
dry tone. “Well, what’s the mailer with i.e. ? 
Is she ill ?” R< ading a dubious negative on flu ir 
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faces, she exclaimed, startled out of her irritation 
into horror: “Surely she’s not dead}" 

“No, no,” said Louise. She sighed, and brought 
out mournfully : “It’s Eric.” 

“Eric!” cried Lydia. “Eric!" At once she knew 
the whole story. She sat down angrily on the 
ancient sofa. “Eric!” she repeated in disgust. 
“How horrible!” 

In deprecating and incoherent sentences Louise 
spun out the commonplace little story. It appeared 
that Eric had admired Annice from the very first 
moment he saw her at the station; and then 
there was the wireless, and then they had met 
several times on Annice’s evening out, and then 
Eric had occasionally dropped in of an evening, 
and then there had been that fatal Sunday night 
when there was no one in the house and Lydia 
went to see the fires with Wilfred. 

“I didn’t feel quite satisfied about it even 
then,” said poor Louise ; “I blame myself very 
deeply.” Lydia groaned. If only she or Charles 
had had Louise’s keen perception ! It was so 
characteristic of Mrs. Mellor to observe with 
intense insight, and do nothing. 

Since then, it appeared Louise paused, and 

with an outward flutter of her hands seemed to 
hint at continuing depths of iniquity. 

“I’ve had my suspicions for some time,” she 
affirmed. Her voice drooped piteously as she 
murmured circumstantial details. “This after- 
noon,” she concluded on a note of anguish, 
“Annice came to me and admitted it.” 
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There was a pause. Lydia could not think of 
anj thing suitable to say. She supposed that 
Charles was expecting her to voice a righteous 
grit f at Annice ’s sin, but she could not summon 
any such feeling. Her grief was of a different 
kind, and was composed partly of dhgust that 
Annice should have thrown herself away on 
such an unworthy lover, and partly of an obscure, 
dark, and jealous irritation because the union of 
Eric and Annice had been consummated in the 
teeth, as it were, of her own tepid love affair. 
She felt that the feelings of herself and Wilfred 
were mocked and made of none effect by this 
so much more ardent and more potent passion. 
And it was for this that she had used her eloquence 
beside Foyle Tower! She had used all her moral 
force to drag Annice away from the soldi; r, and 
the result had been to throw her into Eric’s 
arms. Life was strange, she reflected; and was 
annoyed by the banality of the reflection. 

Her unemotional reception of Louise’s news 
had steadied her parents’ nerves; Charles tan a 
smoothing hand over his agitated silvery hair 
and assumed his favourite position on the 
hearthrug. 

“I have seen Erie,” he inflamed Lydia in hi-, 
state lit st tones. "And the boy is willing to make 
proper 1eptr.1t ion for 1 i, fault.” 

“Htibeit vv ill never allow it,” wailed Louise, 
dLtuibrd aftt >h. 

duties ft owned. “He must and shall," he said 
emphatically. 
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A host of literary precedents for the present 
situation thronged Lydia’s mind, but she felt 
characteristically at sea in the real one. 

“What does An nice say?” she demanded 
curiously. “I mean, what does she seem to think 
of herself?” 

Louise threw out her hands again. “How can 
jou tell what Annice feds?” she said despairingly. 
“All she says is that she’s afraid you’ll be 
vexed/’ 

“Vexed!” repeated Lydia. “Vexed!” She sighed 
— the inadequate word was indeed what could 
have been expected from Annice, whose emotional 
reserve stood in the same ratio to Lydia’s as 
Lydia’s to that of Charles and Louise. “Well,” 
continued Lydia crossly, “we needn’t be uncom- 
fortable even if the sky has fallen.” She rose, 
turned up another light, and attended to the fire. 
As she knelt before the hearth it struck her 
abruptly that her words had been an unconscious 
echo of her last night’s dream, and a shudder of 
foreboding ran through her veins and chilled her 
heart. 

“Erie has promised me,” Charles was saying 
gravely, “that he will tt 11 his father to-night.” 

Lydia considered thL, poker in hand. 

“He won’t,” she said, unable to imagine the 
wretched Erie mustering courage to confess such 
a fault to Deson. 

“He has given me hi. vsoid of honoiu,” 
ptotested Charles. 

“He won't do it \amelf,” affiimed Lydia, a 
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certain bitterness in her tone. “He’ll get Wilfred 
to do it for him.” 

Charles looked startled. 

*q hope not,” he said in a troubled voice. 
“I hope not, indeed. I hope not, indeed,” .he 
repeated, shaking his head anxiously and looking 

at Louise. 

“lie will,” repeated Lydia bitterly. 

“He can’t,” said Louise, wiping her eyes, 
a mild triumph in her tone. “Wilfred’s gone to 
Wolverhampton to see about a new lorry, and 
he’s staying the night. He called in this noon to 
tell me so.” 

A look of relief, which seemed to Lydia quite 
out of proportion to its cause, crossed Charles’s 

face. 

"I’m glad of that,” he said. 

“Where is Annice?” demanded Lydia, Not 
that she wanted to know, but she felt that she 
must say something. 

“In the kitchen,” replied Louise, fitting on 
her glasses. “It’s too cold for her to be anywhere 
eke, you know, isn’t it?” 

Just then the pseudo-Japanese gong which 
stood in the hall and summoned the Mellors to 
all thtir meals was gently tinkled. All three 
started guiltily. 

“She’s evidently got tea ready,” whispered 
Charles with a conspiratorial air. 

“Evidently,” said Lydia dryly. She wondered 
irritably whether Charles imagined that Annice’s 
surrender to Eric made her incapable of preparing 
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tea; and then wondered at her own cynical am 
unsympathetic attitude towards the disaster. Why 
she reproached herself, did she feel anger rathe 
than sorrow at Annice’s situation ? Why did then 
seem to her something irresistibly comic and ye 
sinister in the conversation which had just com 
eluded, as though the whole affair were a horrible 
joke on the part of the Fates? For a moment 
Lydia almost seemed to hear an echo of theit 
sardonic laughter on the air; then she shook 
herself free of the obsession and followed her 
mother into the next room, where Annice had 
indubitably laid the tea. 

The unhappy Mellors partook of it in silence. 
Charles’s brow was furrowed; Louise wept, and 
tried to conceal her tears; Lydia, exasperated 
almost to the point of screaming by the glances 
of commiseration which her parents from time 
to time rested on her, fixed her eyes on the 
portrait of the Tolefree ancestor, and ate far 
more than she really desired out of sheer vexation. 
When they had all finished they sat on for a long 
half-hour, embarrassed by the question of how to 
dispose of the remains of the meal. The ringing 
of the bell would produce Annice, and none of 
them wished to see Annice just then. At last 
Lydia rose abruptly, collected the tea-things, and 
laid them on the table in the hall. While she was 
so engaged she heard the handle of the front 
door turn. Imagining that it was the culprit Eric 
seeking an entrance, she marched forward, put 
up the latch, and swung back the door with an 



air of judicial severity which would certainly have 
intimidated poor Eric very considerably if he 
had been there. It was her uncle, however, who 
stepped briskly past her into the hall. 

“Oh, it’s you, Lydia,” he said dryly. 

Lydia, very much perplexed as to whether 
her uncle had heard the story of the tragedy or 
not — her first thought was that he had come to 
see Charles on the subject, but he looked so calm 
that she could scarcely credit it — admitted that 
it was she herself. 

“Is your father in?” then inquired Dyson, 
hanging up his hat. 

Lydia, more uncertain than ever as to the 
extent of her uncle’s knowledge, said that he 
was, and Dyson began to take off his coat. To 
do this with greater ease he threw down on the 
table a letter which he had held in his hand; and 
Lydia, taking a sidelong glance at it, saw that 
the writing was in the childish and unformed 
hand of Eric. She gave a deep sigh; obviously 
the note contained Eric’s confession, and an un- 
pleasant scene was at hand. Mr. Dyson, however, 
hung up his thick new coat in a business-like 
manner, settled his collar about his neck, picked 
up the letter, and strode into the dining-room. 
Lydia, frightened but fascinated, followed him. 

“All, Herbert,” said Charles in his most 
harmonious and sympathetic tones, half rising. 
“I’m glad you’ve come across. Take this chair.” 

Mr. Dyson, with a sniff, seated himself in the 
proffered chair and folded his arms. 
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There was a moment’s pause, and Lydia had 
time to notice, as she had often noticed before, 
how her uncle’s presence made the Mcllnrs look 
shabby and out of date. Mr. Dyson’s dark suit of 
finest quality, his excellent linen and expensive tit, 
his monogrammed cuff links, the spruce and 
severe grooming of his sandy hair, somehow 
tailed attention to the creases in her fat’ er’s 
clerical black and the untidiness of Louise’s fair 
abundant coils. The hard healthy red of Mr. 
D} son’s face, too, his fierce grey ejes, bristling 
shott moustache, and aggressive chin, made 
Chailes’s pink cheeks, flowing silver hair, and 
benign expression look childish and unpractical. 
Lydia was reassured, however, by her uncle’s 
composed and business-like air; perhaps the 
discussion of Annice’s misdemeanour would not 
be so disagreeable after all. 

“\\ hat’s all this about Lric and that girl of 
yours?” demanded Dyson at this point abruptly. 

“He’s told you, then,” observed Charles with 
gravity. “I’m glad of that.” 

“Keep your gladness till it’s wanted,” threw 
out Dv son. His tone was so rough as to be really 
savage-, and Lydia, trembling, realized that his 
outward calm was deceptive, and that the scene 
before them was certainly going to be unpleasant. 
"I le hasn’t told me,” continued Dyson in di-gust, 
holding out Eric’s note. “He’s written it in a 
letter. Daren’t face me, I suppose. When l got 
m I found this waitinu to: me. You’d better 
read it. Read it, 1 say!” he shouted suddenly as 
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t uirlts made no motion to take the note from 
his hand. “You’d best read it and see what your 
* i-t< r’s son has come to.” 

“I will read Eric’s confession if you wish," 

■ lit! Charles with dignity, keeping his hands 
firm!} clasped round one knee. “But I aheady 
know what it contains, and I am sorry to say that 
it is but too true.” 

“Oh, it's tine, is it?” said Dyson grimly. 
“Well, it’s nice to know it’s true.” He turned 
suddenly on his niece, and in a tone of intense 
i? ritatiun commanded: “Shut that door, Lydia.” 

Lydia hastily complied. 

“Lydia, I think, had better leave us,” said 
Charles. He spoke smoothly, but there was a light 
as of battle in his eye. 

“Not much she hadn’t!” countered Dyson. 
“The whole confounded thing is Lydia’s fault.” 
At this Lydia advanced into the room and sat 
down defiantly on the sofa. “What docs she want 
to go about picking up nameless riff-raff for, and 
introducing them into a decent household to bring 
trouble on it?” continued her uncle. 

“Don’t speak so of Annice, Herbert,” Loui ,c 
plucked up spit it to repiove him. “The girl was 
good enough when she came here,” 

“Oh, she was, was she?” said Dyson sar- 
castically. “That’s very interesting — or would be 
if I believed a word of it.” 

“I lerbeit," said Mr. Mcllor in a dangerously 
‘ mouth tone, “let us discuss this matter calmly.” 

“There’s nothing to discuss,” said Dyson, 

8 
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It gave me five years’ hell, and killed Fanny — 
that’s what the path of duty did for me.” 

“It gave you Wilfred,” Charles reminded him. 

“Wilfred!” snorted Dyson. “I could have done 
very well without Wilfred, Charles, I can assure 
you. He belongs more to your family than to 
mine, Wilfred does.” 

Charles coloured angrily, and his eyes flashed 
.re un. “You’ve no right to say that, Herbert,” he 
told him sharp’}. “Wilfred’s been a good son to 
vou, and }nu m tv yet have cause to be thankful 
for him.” 

“Well, when I have, I’ll let you know,” replied 
Dyson with heavy sarcasm. “Meanwhile you can 
make the situation clear to that girl of Lydia’s. 
I’ll go as far as three hundred pounds for her, 
provided she leaves Hudley and keeps her mouth 
shut; but any idea she may have of marrying 
Lrie 'he c.m put right out of her head at once, 
for it won’t ionic to anything, bo now you know.” 

“And vou may as well know, Herbert,” said 
Charles, sitting very erect and speaking very 
distinctly, “that I shall do everything in my 
power to persuade F.ric to do the right thing and 
marry her.” 

“By Cod, you’d better not, Charles,” said 
IV-ott with feeling. “Now l warn you, you’d 
better nor. You had the whip-hand of me last 
tune in money affairs, but this time it’s mine, 
ind I warn vm 1 shall use it. You draw a nice 
little itKome from Boothroyd Mills, you know. 
It I paid utu out of the business, and you had to 
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invest your money elsewhere at the current rate 
of interest — well, you couldn’t live in this house.” 

“If you’ve finished insulting me, Herbert,” 
shouted Charles, suddenly maddened out of his 
ministerial control, “you’d better go.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” said D\ son, regain- 
ing his temper as his brother-in-law lost his. 
“I’ve made my mind clear on the subject, so I may 
as well go. I hope it will be a lesson to Lydia 
not to pick up girls fiom the streets in the future.” 

“J lerbert!” Louise reproved him. 

“Leave my house!” cried Charles, jumping to 
hi-, feet, beside himself with rage. 

“All right, all right — I’m jurt going,” said 
D) son in a cheerful tone, i Ic rose, smiled grimly, 
observed, “(»ood night to you, Charles,” and 
turned to go. At the door, however, he paused 
and turned to the Meilors again. “I shall send 
Kric out of the town for a while," he said, “till 
all this has blown over; and I’ll give the girl up 
to three hundred pounds gladly; but you can 
fake it from me, Charles, that if ever there comes 
a da) when Lric marries her, that day will be the 
last ot my connection with the Mcllors.” 

“Herbert,” broke out Louise, “where do you 
think Lric is now r” 

“1 low * hould I know?" demanded Dyson 
sire astic.nl}. “Unless he’s in your kitchen, 
pci haps. You don’t • eem to know much of what 
goes on then-.” 

“You don’t think he will have done anything 
rash?” said LouLc, disregarding this. 
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“How, rash ?” demanded Djson. “Run off 
with the girl, you mean?” 

“No; Annitc is in the kitchen, alone,” replied 
Louise, not without dignity. “You don’t think 
that Eric might be so overcome with remorse, 
and so afraid of you, that he might — do himself 
some harm?” 

“What, Eric? Not likely,” replied his father 
with contempt. “He hasn’t got the nerve. No; 
he'll come in late and try to creep upstairs without 
me seeing him, I expect.” 

At thi.> Lydia, who had loathed her uncle, 
been quelled by his force, and reluctantly pitied 
him, at intervals during the last half-hour, felt 
compassion again unwillingly rising in her breast. 
He had such a very clear idea of the character 
of his favourite Eric, and as he spoke was so 
extraordinarily like the elder son whom he 
despised, that a sense of the cruelty and strange- 
ness of life’s devices pressed upon Lydia’s heart. 

hhe moved aside to let him pass. 

As soon as the front door closed behind him 
Charles, looking very pale and shaken, spoke 
irons his station by the fire. 

“l.tdu,” he said, “you have heard much of 
vour uncle’s story to-night, and no doubt have 
guv sed more." Lydia murmured an assent, and 
Charles proceeded: “Wilfred does not know it, 
and it will be best that he never should. I am 
suit* you understand that.” Lydia again mur- 
mured her agreement. “And now,” continued 
Charles, “an) thing else which we may wish to 
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ny about this (treat trouble of ours must be 
postponed until the morrow. I am due to speak 
at Ribourne to-night at half-past seven, so I must 
h.t.r the house at once.” 

“Oh, father, you’re not fit to go!” cried Lydia. 
“Louise, don’t let him.” 

“1 have promised to go,” said Charles tirmlv , 
“and 1 have not as yet broken a promise. You 
will ietrn as }<m glow older, Lydia, that the daily 
round and the common task have to he performed 
t ven w hen w c are labouring under a great sort < >w .” 

His pompous and old-fashioned pulpit diction 
suddenly seemed to Lydia full of pathos “Poor 
father!” she thought. “Poor dear ! Poor little 
dear!” She went to him and, putting her arms 
about his neck, kissed his cheek. Charles returned 
the caress, and seemed much moved. 

"Let my coat, dear,” he said at length luckily, 
Louise had already brought it, and was 
warming it by the file. Lydia ft ti hed her father's 
notes, and the women between them managed to 
despatch Charles along Cromwell Place m time 
to catch the appropriate bit. for Ribourne. 

'(then he had gone, Lydia went along the hall 
tow ltd-, the kitchen. Her heart was now soft 
towards Amine, and '-he teproulted herself for 
her * t ’ti h .it d callmn teceplion of the now . of 
the gird- tragedy. >he* repnnnhcd herself, too, 
most bitterly for hating left Annie e alone on 
that fatal Align* f evening; it she had not deserted 
her then for \\ i ! fttd, flit, cata ttophe might never 
have ok m'-ed. There was the constructing of the 
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wireless, too; she had idled with Wilfred in the 
study while Eric was trifling with Annice in the 
kitchen. Feeling guilty and ashamed, she opened 
the kitchen door and found Annice sitting by the 
fire with her arms folded. I ler expression wa«, as 
usual, serene, but she did not raise her eyes or 
smile, and Lydia’s sense of guilt was deepened. 

“Mr. Dyson has been here, Annice,” ‘he 
began gravely. 

“Yes, miss,” agreed Annice without looking 
up. “I heard him when I came to fetch away the 
tea-things.” 

“He wanted me to say,” pursued Lydia, “that 
I knew something ill of you before you came 
here, but I would not.” 

1 ler tone was warm, loving and conspiratorial, 
and expressed her genuine feeling in the matter, 
which was that she had gladly sacrificed truth to 
friendship. Annice looked up in surprise. 

“What ill could you have said?” she demanded 
rather defiantly. 

“Why, Annice,” said Lydia, disconcerted, 
“do you think that your behaviour, down there 
at the ‘(‘aside, was all that it ought to have 
been? ” 

An nice’s blue eyes became round with aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, Miss Lydia,” she murmured, aggrieved, 
“1 only did the same as you.” 

India, routed, left the kitchen, telling herself 
that it yy.f. but too true. Nor could she altogether 
disabuse her mind of the idea that there was a 
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certain parallelism between herself and Annice 
ever since their arrival at Cromwell Place. Both 
haci sought love; the difference was, as it had 
been by the sea, that the more Lydia sought it, 
the more she seemed to throw Annice into 
its arms. 


3 

Tfse next few weeks were a feverish nightmare 
of arguments, remonstrances, pleadings, and 
threats. The case of Eric and Annice was the 
topic of the hour and came under discussion 
whenever two members of the families concerned 
encountered one another; the only person who 
had no views on the subject being Annice herself. 

After all Dyson did not despatch Eric into 
‘ohtarv exile. Wilfred reached Boothroyd House 
next day as the two were sitting at their midday 
meal, and found Eric almost prostrate with 
nervous emotion and his father looking particu- 
larly grim. A very few words from the tearful 
Erie sufficed to inform Wilfred of the disaster, 
and he exclaimed with conviction that it was 
just what he had been fearing all along — he had 
been a fool to put such faith in Eric’s evasions. 

“Well, there won’t be any more of them,” 
observed Dyson dryly. “Eric’s going away for 
a bit. Get your coat off and sit down quickly, 
Wilfred, if you want any dinner; we’ve a train to 
catch. What have you done about the wagon ?” 

Wilfred seated himself, sniffed thoughtfully, 
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and infuriated his father by questioning the 
wisdom of sending Eric anywhere alone. 

“I don’t want to discuss the matter with you,” 
Dyson told him grimly. “So don’t mention it to 
me again. And I don’t intend anyone but me to 
know where Eric’s going, so you needn’t bother 
yourself about that either.” 

“All right! I hope there’s no girls hand}- there, 
that’s all,” commented Wilfred, unabashed, “or 
you’ll have the whole thing happening over again.” 

Dyson brought his clenched fist down angrily 
on the table, causing the hapless Eric to give a 
frightened start. 

“Don’t talk to me about it!” he shouted, his 
sanguine face suddenly empurpled. “Do }ou 
hear?” 

“I hear all right,” returned Wilfred in a defiant 
tone. “But shouting won’t change my opinion.” 

His father gave him an angry glare; but his 
respect for Wilfred’s common sense was only- 
equalled by the irritation it caused him, and in the 
event he allowed Eric to remain at home, merely 
extracting from the cowed lad a promise that he 
would not go to his uncle’s house, and enjoining 
strict attendance at the mill. Thither Wilfred 
immediately carried his brother, extracting from 
him ffi route all the particulars of the story, from 
Eric’s fii^t impression of Annice at the station 
to Dyson’s absolute prohibition of a marriage 
between them last night. Wilfred’s opinion of it 
was that it was a had job, very. Lydia would be 
terribly upset, he was sure, Eric ouoht to be 
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thoroughly ashamed of himself, and he hoped he 
was. fortunately, however, Kri< could make it 
pretty well all right by marrying Annice promptly. 

"But father began Eric. 

Various people, pursued Wilfred, had various 
ways of regarding Eric’s particular fault. Umir 
Charles and Lydia, for instance, would no doubt 
take the religious view, lie himself was not 
particularly religious, somehow; but in hb view 
and in that of every decent person to get a girl 
info a hole and leave her like that was impossible, 
simply impossible. 

“You’d never be able to sleep again with that 
on your conscience, you know, Eric, love,” said 
Wilfred persuasively. “Now would your” 

Eric gave a dubious sigh. 

“Annice is a right down good girl,” pursued 
Wilfred, “and nice-looking, too.” 

“1 don’t need you to tell me anything about 
Annice,” flashed Eric with sudden spirit, giving 
his brother an angry glance. 

“Well, then, there you are!” agreed Wilfred, 
nevertheless somewhat disconcerted by this show 
of force from one whom he regarded as a mere 
boy. “If you’re really fond of her, what more do 
you want ? As for her being not so well educated, 
and all that, I make nothing of it. We’re not so 
grand ourselves. W'e must see about a licence ami 
all that sort of thing. The sooner it’s done the 
better.” 

“But father!” proto* ted Erie again; and Sir 
described the truly appalling scene he had had 
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with Dyson the night before. “He won’t let me 
marry her,” he wailed. 

“Of course,” said Wilfred sensibly, “father’s 
naturally angry with you just now, and disap- 
pointed, and so on, but he’ll come round presently, 
and want you to do the right thing.” 

Eric shook his head. “He won’t,” he said with 
conviction. “You didn’t hear him.” 

So emphatic was he on this point of his father’s 
opposition that at length Wilfred said impatiently: 
“Well, I’ll speak to him myself.” 

He was as good as his word that same evening, 
but he did not try the experiment again. The fury 
of his father’s tone and manner as he shouted 
“That’s enough 1” at his son’s first w r ords daunted 
even Wilfred; and when he consulted with 
Charles on the matter, his uncle advised him 
emphatically not to mention the subject to his 
father again. He, Charles, would himself bring 
home Dyson’s duty to his conscience. 

In pursuance of this plan Charles interviewed 
Dyson at all possible times and places, and 
warned him with every possible ministerial 
solemnity that if he persisted in his present course 
he would be responsible for the loss of two 
immortal souls. His brother-in-law received him 
with sardonic politeness, laughed at his reproofs 
with apparent good humour, mentioned that the 
monev vas waiting for Annice when she wanted 
it, patted Charles on the back and showed him 
out. finding remonstrance of no avail, Charles 
began alter a while to use the threat of exposure; 
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at this Dyson’s brow grew black, and he said 
that two could play at that game — there was 
such a thing as the law of libel. The unworldly 
Charles did not know what to make of this; he 
felt checked and impotent, and his inability to 
tope with the situation pained him terribly. He 
was the more miserable just then because Louise 
had a bad attack of rheumatism — so bad that she 
had to retire to bed, and Lydia stayed at home to 
nurse her. Any indisposition on Louise’s part 
always sent Charles into the depth of depression ; 
and combined with his present trouble it was 
altogether too much for him. As the days went 
on and Dyson remained obdurate he began to 
look pale and haggard, and wore a permanent 
expression of distress. Lydia grew worried about 
him, and the kind-hearted Wilfred commented 
sympathetically on his changed look. 

“Why don’t you tell Uncle Charles not to 
bother any more?” said he to Lydia one day as 
he was arranging an extension of the wireless into 
Louise’s room upstairs. “He won’t do any good. 

1 don’t think father will ever give in and let Eric 
marry An nice.” 

“I don’t think he will,” agreed Lydia des- 
pairingly. 

“But he’d forgive him soon enough if he had 
married her,” pursued Wilfred. 

“Do you think so?” queried Lydia, painfully 
conscious that she knew more of Dyson’s mind 
than Wilfred did. 

“Well, of course!” replied Wilfred rather 
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bitterly. “What eke do you think? Father dotes 
on Eric — can't bear him out of his sight. He 
couldn’t do without him long. He’d forgive them 
soon enough if once it was done — couldn’t help 
himself. The best thing for Eric and Ann ice to 
do is to get married on their own. After all, Erie’s 
twenty -one. That’s what I’m always telling him; 
they ought simply to go off and get married 
without asking anybody’s permission.” 

He told if him, indeed, so frequently and with 
such force that at length the harassed Eric agreed 
to marry Anniee at the Registrar’s, without his 
father’s knowledge. Charles, too, was to be left 
ignorant of the affair till it was over, for fear his 
conscience would compel him to inform Dyson; 
nor was the bedridden Louise, who could never 
keep a secret, told about the scheme, though when 
skilfully questioned she was able to impart much 
useful information about other such weddings she 
had known. Anniee gave a monosyllabic assent 
to the plan, but would not bestir herself in its 
service, while Eric was nearly distracted by 
opposing tears; so that the onus of the arrange- 
ments fed on Wilfred and Lidia. Letters passed 
back and forth securing the written consent of 
Annice’s mother, the girl being under age; 
Wilfred accompanied Eric to the Registrar’s to 
give the requisite notice; Lydia sewed diligently 
i o that Anniee might not be cast destitute on her 
father-in-law mercies; in a word, they were both 
so busy preparing, sustaining, and making smooth 
the way for the younger couple, that they had 
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noi -1 moment ior their own .ithiin>. At times 
Lyd.u was gLid of this tor she was heartily si A. 
fit love dh demonstrated by Jhric and Annum; 
but there were other lime ■» when she felt resentful 
at being thus pushed fo one side to make ronin 
lor another woman's story, and at - u; h times 
WiiredA maUemoMaa and unlover-hke de- 
meanour annored her, ihr irritation then wa 

4t 

father aggravated than otherwise by AirnueL 
(Rtanonal murmur 1 that it was very good ot 
Mr. \\ nfnd to lake so minis tumble. 

At lot the harassing weeks during wfmb 
h)du pn pared Anniu, nursed i *oui\e, and kept 
the secret Irom Clntrie* came to an end, and 
Anniu T wedding day armed one bright wintry 
morning. The ceremony, t in h as ft was, to 
take plate at halt-past twelve; and there uu a 
good deal ui inreous flam m numbe r seven ju f 
before that hour* The un'Uspeetmg Charles was 
safely occupied with a pupil in the study while 
Lydia helped Annue to dress in her new clot hen; 
but every time his voke lose in explanation her 
heart jumped, the more so as Louises uistomary 
insight suddenly seemed to give her-omr presage 
of what was about to happen that morning, and 
she began to put the most standing questions 
about Annuo ami hrh whenever her daughter 
tillered the room* Lydia evaded these questions 
by avotdsn,,, her pri enu, but their neduitesn to 
ttiv truth agitated her; and when presently the 
id.ii umfatnmg Lne and \\ hired-— the tar had 
suffered at JLtuA hands a day or two ago and was 
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absent for repairs — drew up at the back door as 
had been arranged, and the two girls went out 
to meet it, feelings of suspense, guilt, worn, and 
determination jostled each other roughly in 
Lydia’s mind and drew her earnest features into 
a painful expression of uncertainty and distress. 
Wilfred, too, looked busy, hurried, and rather 
dirty, but Eric was spruce and seemed to be 
enjoying himself — he positively wore a flower in 
his buttonhole, his hair was for once well-groomed, 
and he greeted Ann ice with an eager smile. 
Annicc stepped into the vehicle with her usual 
air of demure reserve; but as Lydia seated herself 
beside her she glanced up at the elder girl with a 
dimple in her cheek and a sparkle in her eye which 
showed that she too was enjoying the occasion. 
Lydia, not to dishearten the child on what was 
after all her wedding day, forced a smile in 
response and wished earnestly that the taxi, 
which was impotent!}’ throbbing, would begin to 
move. There was a long minute of suspense, 
during which all four conspirators felt that the 
eyes of Cromwell Place, and indeed of all 1 Iudley, 
were fixed upon them; then the vehicle started 
forward with a jerk and bore them rapidly past 
Boothrovd 1 louse out of the Place and into the 
main road. 

“Well,” observed the invincibly commonplace 
Wilfred cheerfully, “we’ve got a fine day for it, 
an\ how.” He threw’ himself back in his seat 
with an air of '-ath faction, but Lydia’s heart was 
in her mouth as they threaded the teeming 
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traffic. Surely, she thought every other scron !, 
f h if future there cue I Hsnn’ ! , But nosuch ci'amity 
befell; the taxi turned off into .1 quiet; r 'freer 
anl drive up Before .1 bra , .-plated door without 
beimr .WvO'-tni bv any aimry father; and a few 
minute •> later, in an upper room, l*rk and Annuo 
wire formaiiv made man and wife. The} -eemed 
remarkably happy about it, and defended the 
* dr. hand its hand. Lulii, on the contrary, 
new that the ixiifemont v .< , over, felt crop 
bored and iynkal. It fiui*. ht *• f niblv, a. the 
man shut the door of the t.ra behind them, tbit 
thi Mil’or-t were now* Without a maid. ‘-he must 
yo home at once and resume iier heinehnld duties. 
Charles and I am he would ‘hortij require a me il, 
and shortly after that another met!. Pans mu-t 
be put on the fire, coals brought up, and ri ..e-try 
offices approached; while Annin *- He d.d not 
exactly know whit Annie e and h.rii would be 
domcr in the near hit u re, but Mipposii that 
W iitred would come round and till In r the result 
of their post-m.int.ii interview with I Ham. 

She did not, however, have to wait a, inr.t* :i. 
that for new tor thi) enuumt. led her unde on 
his own doorstep. I.vdu w.i the rim r to -ee him. 
Wilfrid had desumif d and wa> ht !p ; no her out 
of the car when our h;, shoulder she < tmffiit a 
t'hmp-a* of I H onb hatd ted t.ue, lie was wearing 
the faiik dark menu it he jffiutcd in the winter, 
and he i.irrnd his u-uii iamb one stim.; he was 
obv ioiely jirt returnin'* from the mil! for his 
midday meal. Lydia’s exdamation nude Wilfred 
9 
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turn his head, and he remained in that position 
as though turned to stone by the sight of his 
father, Lydia stepped down and stood beside him, 
and for a moment it might easily have been 
supposed that it was this pair which had just been 
through a clandestine ceremony — indeed, from 
Dyson’s arched eyebrows and cynical smile he 
evidently suspected them of something of that 
kind. He leaned on his stick and surveyed them 
with a certain grim amusement. 

“Well, Willie!” he observed in a bantering 
tone. (Lydia hated to hear Wilfred called by this 
diminutive.) “This is what you do when you 
leave the mill early to call round by the bank 
about the wages, is it? I thought it was a cock- 
and-bull story when you told it me.” 

Just then Eric, not realizing what was going 
on, mildly poked his head out of the taxi. The 
change in Dyson’s expression was so terrible 
that Lydia involuntarily exclaimed, and Eric 
shrank back behind the door. 

“Eric! What are you hiding behind there 
for?” shouted Dyson, striking his stick against 
the paving stones. “Come out of that! Eric!” 
His son timidly appeared in the doorway again. 
“What in the name of God are you wearing that 
for?” demanded Dyson with intense disgust, 
pointing his stick at the flow'er in Eric’s button- 
hole. Eric, pale and trembling, could not find a 
word to say. 

“What have you three been up to?” pursued 
his father, glaring with angry suspicion at each 
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in turn, “Come! Out with it! Ton, Wilfred! 
Cm’t you speak : You’ve u->uallv plenty to •• tv for 
voureif- — and so have the Mellon,” he added 
bitinglv to Lydia. 

At this point Annice, pushing Erie aside with 
th,’/ affec tion ite contempt which was -ft msrk«*J 
a tl iture of her treatment of him, stepped serenely 
out of the taxi and confronted her father-in-law. 
The lib od rushed to Dy .on's fate, he shook his 
stkk threateningly in the air, and for a moment 
or two a furious torrent of oaths and abuse poured 
madly from his lips. Lvdia, horrified by the 
violence of his speeth and vnke, Miggcsted primly 
that they had better go into the house. 

“I fold your fondue!” barked Dyson furiously. 
“It’s all your fault for bringing the burgage 
here — damn her!" 

“It’s no good you going on like tint, father,” 
observed Wilfred at this, reprovingly. “Kric and 
Annice were married this morning. We’ve just 
seen it done.” 

There was an awful pause, during whkh the 
taxi, whose driver evidently thought he was de 
trip, prosaic alls chugged away down the short 
drive and halted at the gate. 

“By <i'od!” said Dyson at last with the most 
intense feeling, his face twitching with passion; 
“Then it's a bail morning for you, Wilfred I)y-on. 
He’d never hive done it without you pushing 
him into it. I know' that well enough. Who called 
on you to interfere' What had it got to do with 
you, I’d like to know?” 
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“It was the right thing for Eric to do, father,” 
said Wilfred soberly. 

“Oh, it was, was it?” shouted Dyson, advancing 
upon him. “You think so, do }ou? Then let me 
toil you we’ve had enough of that sort of right 
thing in thi • family. I did the right thing by 
your mothf r, Master \\ ilfred, and I got five years’ 
hell out of if until she drank herself to death. 
If ruined my v. hole life — I’ve never ceased to 
regret if. And now vou tome along and push 
Erie info the mric gha-tly blunder.” 

“I didn’t pU'h Eric into making love to 
Annioe,” profs ted Wi'htd, fuming very pale. 

“No; that was Lydia's fault; we’ve Lydia to 
thank for that," said Dyson savagely, turning on 
his niece his bloodshot eyes and working face. 
“Perhaps you remember wlut I ‘aid to your 
father on that subject, do you? Well, I meant it, 
every word; and so you’ll find before you’re very 
much old; r.” 

“Father knows nothing about the marriage, 
Uncle 1 lerbert,” the trembling Lydia plucked up 
courage to ‘ iv. 

“Dots Unde Charles know what you told 
me just now’ about my mother?" demanded 
Wilfred in a strained tone, 

“W h}, you fool!” shouted his father, losing all 
control, “it wa , he who drove me into doing it. 
He -aid if was the right thing to do, just like 
you’ve done now to poor I ric here. I should 
neuT have done if but for him, I can tell you; 
I’d mote sense.” 
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“If my mother wasn’t good enough for you, 
I ret kon I’m not,” cried the maddened Wilfred 
suddenly. 

“Aye, you’re right there!’’ c nccred Dw>n, 
shaking with fur} ; “you aren't. Or p< rii.ips you're 
too good; I don’t know which. Ant how, the 
u*su!t\ the same: we don’t : u>t suit each other, 
I'm thinking.” 

“I’ll t Sear out then,” said W t'.frt d ihn kh, tear, 
standing in h<s brown eyes. “I’m Hire I don’t 
want to stav w hi re I’m not v. anftd.” 

He turned on his heei and thing him t if down 
the drive, hut at the gife the taxi-driver auo te 1 
him, and he was obliged to halt and draw out 
silver from hi-, pocket for the fare, lie m- so 
shaken that f hi . proco-s took some tune. 

“Aye! You can dear out right now md never 
come back again,” Dyson Uontid him. “1 mur 
want to set eu*s on \<ni ag tm. ho now i< a know.” 

“It wasn’t hK fudr, Mr. I )y on,” ob.erved 
Annie e mildly at thi , point. 

"Annice!” exclaimed ha it jealoudy, turning to 
her. 

“It w.u Krl, and my fault,” pur ,.ul Annice, 
“not Mr. \\ lifted’ .” 

“You leave Wilfred alone, Amiwe,” ■ tid I no, 
colouring. “W hired’- nothing to do With you,” 

“1 only said it wa-n’t hi Sunk, that’- ail,” 
per-n ted Annice, with a friend!} gAme towards 
Lydia. 

“dm needn’t quirrei a; tout whoa: faith it 
was,” shouted Dyson, enraged both by Annice Y 
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pleading for Wilfred and by her obviot 
over Eric. “You’re all pretty well tarred 
same brush, if jou ask me; and I’ve d 
the lot of jou. You can tell jour father 
me, Ljdia, with my compliments; and a 
two boys, such devoted brothers as j-ou a 
you'ee found another address j t ou can 
Mrs. Lumb for jour clothes. I won’t gri 
those, but j’ou needn’t come to the hou 
or to the mill either. I’ve done with j t ou.’ 

He abruptly entered the house and 
the door behind him. 

“I knew' it!” exclaimed Eric, weeping, 
he would be like this. I told \\ ilfred so. \\ 
we do now?” 

“Well, never mind,” began Ann 
solingly, taking his arm. 

Ljdia left them and went in pursuit of 
who had now satisfied the chauffeur 
striding rapidly away down the main roa 

“Wilfred!” she called; “Wilfred!” 

“W'cll, what is it?” demanded Wilfrec 
turning on her. “What do j*ou want?” 

He looked white and sick, and Lyd 
strong desire to put her arms about his 
comfort him. buch an action was, hov 
utter impossibility on her part, and she c 
herself with pleading hurriedly: “E 
away, Wilfred; come back with me to 
seven. Do come. \ ou know' you’re always 
there. Do come.” 

“What’s the use?” said Wilfred 
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resuming his stride. “No! I shall get out of 
Hudlev as quick as I can. The town isn’t big 
enough to hold me and father. The W <st Riding 
isn’t. 1 shall go to Scotland, to the job that fellow 
was telling me about. You can say good-bye to 
Uncle Charles for me. I dare say he meant well, 
but it would have been better if he’d told me all 
about that past history; I should have cleared 
out then without father having to tell me 
to go.” 

“Oh, Wilfred!” panted Lydia, striving to keep 
up with his rapid steps, “don’t go! Please don’t 
go!” She made a tremendous effort to conquer 
her own reserve and, lasing a timid hand on hi> 
sleeve, said desperate!) : “I shall miss jou terribly 
if you go, Wilfred.” 

A softened look crossed Wilfred’s unhappy 
face; he hesitated and slackened speed somewhat. 
Unfortunately this allowed Eric and Annice to 
overtake them. 

“What are we to do now, Willie?" wailed Eric 
as they arrived. 

Wilfred scowled again. He turned to face HE 
brother, and the four stood silent for a moment. 
The heaviness of Ann ice’s figure was apparent 
to Ladia for the fir^t time that day, and she 
perceived that Wilfred too was painfully aware 
of it. 

“You'd better all come to number seven,” 
suggested Lydia with an effort, conscious of a 
decided disinclination to harbour Eric, whose 
moist eyes, degenerate-looking head, and sham- 
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bling gait were just then very disagreeable to 
her. To her surprise, her suggestion was not 
well received; Wilfred’s scowl deepened, and 
Annice shook her head. “Why not?” Lydia 
demanded, surprised. “I don’t see where eise 
you can go.” 

“Neither do I,” wailed the hapless Eric. “I 
knew how it would be.” 

“Annice is right,” interrupted Wilfred sharply. 
“Father will never forgive vou if you go to Uncle 
Charles. It’s very nice of Lulu,” he went on 
sarcastically, “to want us all so much, but it 
won’t do. You’ll have to find some rooms for a 
bit, till father comes round.” 

“I haven’t any money,” objected Eric in 
despair. 

“We shall manage,” Annice consoled him. 

* “No, we shan't ,” said Eric peevishly. “You 
know nothing about it.” 

“Here!” said Wilfred in a tone of intense 
disgust, getting out his note-case, “take this.” 
The money changed hands, and Wilfred added: 
“I’ll send you my address w T hen I’m settled, and 
you can let me knoav how you’re getting on. 
And mind,” he finished roughly, “that you’re 
good to Annice, Eric.” 

Erie coloured with anger. “I don’t need you to 
tell me how to behave to Annice, Willie,” he 
retorted m a resentful tone. 

“My God!” said Wilfred, exploding. “You’re 
beyond a joke, Eric, }ou are really. However, it 
won't matter to me any more; I’m off. I’m sick of 
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the whole lot of you, and I hope I never see any 
of }ou again.” He swung on his heel and strode 
off in the direction of a passing tram. 

“Good-bye, Wilfred,” said Lydia faintly, taking 
a tiinid step or two after him. 

“Good-bye,” replied Wilfred shortly. “Don’t 
come any farther, Lydia. It’s no use. I’m sick of 
all that sort of thing.” 

He did not turn his head, and his tone was «o 
grim that Lydia’s heart failed her, and she halted. 
She understood him to mean that he was sick of 
sex, of women and of love as these had been 
exemplified in the Dyson familj, ami the sentiment 
found a sufficient echo in her own heart to keep 
her motionless while he hoarded the tram and 
was borne away. Her last glimpse of him was 
as he stood white and scowling on the platform 
of the tram and counted out coppers to the 
conductor. It was Wilfred’s fate to be prosaic, 
she reflected, and turned to the wrangle which 
was in progress between Eric and Annice as to 
where they should go. Eric wanted to try to 
soften his father’s heart immediately, or alter- 
natively to quarter himself on his uncle; Annice 
was quite emphatic that neither of these things 
would do. They did not trouble to lower their 
voices, and passers-by were glancing at the trio 
curiously. 

“Let us walk on," urged Lydia, taking Annicc’s 
arm. 

“There’s no need for you to *>tav, Mi*s Lydia,” 
said Annice, hanging luck, “Eric and I can 
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manage by ourselves now, and Mr. Mellor will 
be wanting his lunch.” 

“Well!” cried Lydia. She jerked her hand 
from beneath her companion’s arm as if it had 
been stung. To be told, after losing Wilfred 
solely and entirely through Annice’s agency, 
that Annice no longer needed her, was rather 
more than she could stand. “Very well!” she 
continued, her voice panting and uneven with 
emotion. “If you don’t need me, I’ll go home. 
You can do exactly as you like, exactly!” 

Annice opened her blue eyes wide in perplexity, 
and Lydia felt that once again she had been 
ineffective. It was undeniable, however, that her 
household duties imperatively called her, and 
throwing over her shoulder a suggestion that the 
bridal pair should go to a former housekeeper of 
Dyson’s till things settled down, she hurried off. 
It was now long past the Mellors’ usual lunch 
hour, and she entered number seven apprehen- 
sively. She found that Charles, having passed 
through various stages of alarm and resignation 
at the continued absence of herself and Annice, 
had at last gone into the kitchen, filled a pan or 
two with water, got up the cold meat from the 
cellar, and was now engaged in setting a tray for 
I-ouise, who, he informed Lydia with a twinkle 
in his eye, was having a nice little sleep, though 
she probably didn’t think so. The sight of him 
patiently lacing out spoons and forks with hi^f 
unaccustomed fingers upset Lydia. 

“You’re very good, father,” she said in a 
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quivering voice, taking off her hat and coat. 
The little kitchen mirror reflected her disordered 
hair and her thin features pinched with misery 
and cold; it was no wonder, she told herself with 
bitterness, that Wilfred had found it so easy to 
part from her. “You’re very good, father,” she 
said again, moving stormily about her duties. 
“You’re always so ready to put your shoulder to 
the wheel to help somebody else. It’s odd how all 
the work of the world seems to fall on some 
people and all the pleasure on others.” 

“It would be odd,” agreed Charles pleasantly, 
taking out the butter, “if it were true.” He of 
course saw that some catastrophe had occurred in 
which his daughter was concerned, and he was 
troubled about the absence of Annice, but he had 
sufficient experience of human nature to refrain 
from questions and wait for Lydia to give him 
her confidence unasked. In his experience con- 
fidences so given were always fuller and less 
grudging than those extracted by the confidant. 
He therefore turned the conversation to Louise’s 
lunch, which Lydia was rapidly preparing in a 
jerky and distraught fashion. Presently the two 
carried this upstairs, and found Louise placidly 
awake and propped against her pillows in readiness 
for her long-overdue meal, which she received 
with signs of pleasure. 

“Any deficiencies in equipment,” observed 
Charles, gazing down at the tray, which Lydia 
was arranging across her mother’s knees, “must 
be attributed to me. I laid out the spoons.” 
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“Always a worker, Charles,” said L< 
smiling up at him fondly. 

“Yes!” broke out Lydia bitterly, her the 
still busy with herself and Annice. “Some p 
are always the workers. It seems to me 
there’s a vertical line down the middle of sod 
in every generation some people are born tc 
and others to make it possible for them to dc 

“Well, my dear,” said Louise soothing!} 
understanding the cause of this outburst i 
least: “It takes all sorts to make a world, 
know.” 

“Louise!” cried Lydia, struck to the hca 
the cruelty of this platitude — her mother th< 
it right, then, that Annicc’s love shoul 
crowned at the expense of hers! She then re 
bered that Louise knew nothing of her cau: 
sorrow. “Mother,” she told her with a o 
wild dignity, “you don’t understand. Eric 
Annice are married and Wilfred’s gone, 
quarrelled with Uncle Herbert and gone, 
left me.” 

Her \oice broke as she spoke these last dr< 
words. In a passion of grief she threw b 
down beside the bed and sobbed out the 
events of the morning. 
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The Mcllors -pint the next twelve month's 
adjusting them -lives to the changed cnnrifDr . vf 
their live *s. 15} the nest post tin re tine* from 
Dwm’s lawyer a legal notice to quit the house 
at the term of their lease, whit h was r.ot f.tr 
distant, and a cheque for t i ’e totd atm unt <f 
money invested In Charles from time to rime in 
Boothroul Mills, with the lumn.r quitter's 
interest added in full. Charles prompt!} vousr'it 
an interview with Iris brother-in-law, but was 
denied admittance both at the hou ,c and at the 
mill; he wrote to him, and received a formal 
intimation from the solicitor that any further 
business between the Mi Hot*, and Mr. Dvsoti 

its 

was to be conducted through ! is office. At this 
Charles, angered, returned the current quarter's 
intm-t to the solicitor; ami imivid in it turn a 
cheque for the exact amount of inn rest due, 
cak edited to the very day ard the mare a penny. 
The cheque was, of t* ur <, made out by Dc on; 
and Charles s,n< < k h.is silvery head mournfully 
over his brother-in-law’s emphatic signature. 
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That his lifelong friend, his sister’s husband, 
could put his name to such a piece of bitterness 
passed Mr. Mellor’;, understanding. He pored 
over the writing, trying to discover signs of 
agitation in it — there was a rumour current that 
Dyson was ill, and Charles longed to find corro- 
boration for this, so that he might be able to 
imagine that his friend was not himself when he did 
these revengeful deeds. The signature, however, 
looked firm enough ; and Lydia, seeing her uncle 
one day in the Place, could not support the theory 
of illness — he passed her without a sign of 
recognition, certainly, and was walking very 
slowly, but he looked as robust, as prosperous, 
and as composed as ever. Charles, with a sigh, 
paid the second cheque into his bank, and took 
advice on how to reinvest the money. He found, 
to his dismay, that the only investments his banker 
recommended as being safe would bring him in 
about a third as much as Dyson had recently 
paid him. Industry was in a bad way generally, 
according to this gloomy individual, and unless 
Mr. Mellor wanted such shares as so-and-so and 
so-and-so — Charles waved a horrified hand in 
negation — he would be well advised to stick to 
trustee securities. Of course, Mr. Mellor might 
get recommendations more to his liking from a 
stockbroker. The inexperienced Charles shuddered 
at the mere mention of such a personage, and 
went away thoughtfully to discuss the matter 
with Louise. Louise, of course, knew nothing 
about it, but produced several alarming anecdotes 
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of w’rist* money had been era-, el to 

vir i'V si * f tq.is? t r. c> u <> to *ti . k ; sr- kar»; 
ar ; Lw.i f. It a simiht di tiu.t 1 1 r or.; Mi ta it 
Cnaiks presently bowed to tiic tn< \it tblc and 
took i i> banket's advice. The filling up of the 
necessary form, of application wa» a great 
double to him; Dyson } ad alwav . done t* at sort 
of t.urg for him, until n cent vt tr., wi <n W lUVeti 
had taki n it on. Lat- Iv, built d, Wdfud. had 
filled up Chat h s’s Intonu-f ix ri Unto, for rim and 
paid his i an s for him and ixplnmd An: ur'i. 
insurance c.ud to Louise, and done .ill sorts of 
things of that him', for the MtHo:.. fin ‘a, me 
curious way Wilfred, tnough ! in hnguage about 
forms of ever) kind was atrocious, and. he aiw.ns 
declared himself utterly unable to undirstand 
what on earth the Government wanted to know 
shat for, was most expert in filing then, up; 
whereas Charles, who understood the G veni- 
ment’s reasons perfectly and never grumbled, 
somehow never seemed to put the information 
in the proper shape.) Yes, Char les would miss 
Wilfred and Dyson very much in many, many 
ways; no erne knew better than Chaile s what a 
difference it made: to his income- when Wilfred 
looked afte r the official calls on it. But just now, of 
course, all such minor different c*s were swallowed 
up in the* great and terrible difference that he 
was now eh aw mg a ‘.aft* 5 per cent, where before 
he had had a varjing to to 15. Obviously he 
would have to return to the tegular ministry, 
especially as Louise’s rheumatism seemed likely 
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to run away with a good deal — an increasing deal 
— of money. 

When he communicated this decision to Lydia, 
she wept, and reproached herself bitterly for 
having, by her introduction of Annice, brought 
ruin on the family. She was rather apt to give 
way to such self-reproaches nowadays; Charles 
always replied to them by assuring her, with 
absolute sincerity, that she had acted rightly, or 
at any rate as he would have wished his daughter to 
act, throughout. Lydia was also rather apt to 
weep nowadays, and Charles knew well to what 
should be attributed her frequent tears, her 
listlessness, her general languor, and lack of 
appetite. The early morning and the middle of 
the afternoon were for some reason the worst 
times for her. When she awoke in the morning 
she would lie still — warm, cosy, happy — until 
gradually a feeling of uneasiness crept into her 
mind, and she remembered that something was 
wrong. Presently, with a start, she remem- 
bered what it was. Then she began softly 
to cry; and, although she took herself severely 
in hand, rose promptly, dressed with precision 
and applied herself at' once to some task, tears 
constantly filled her eyes and rolled heavily 
down her cheeks. Fresh air and the company 
of people who did not know her enabled her 
to conquer her weakness for a time, but in the 
afternoon a dreariness came over her which was 
almost more than she could bear. The wan, cold 
light of the spring afternoons, with its hint of 
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welcome the pin-nun wiped}', -stir r.rrv. ndy 
in her < hair when fi'otsti'p* were bear*,! ,tJ. >t: y tin* 
Plate, :v\\ nil her ,s!f web that \W;fvd 

would he sure to t'ur.e on the morrow. IV.cn 
after a serim. of sue is thwart* d d.n — for Wiitmi 
neither tune tu-r wrote — omr dipM addlth ru! 
disuppoifUnu nt Would send l*«-r In pr.; tr, lodtiu 
to the c found; ‘he would spend .1 wak- fill td^ht 
of mi -my, to ,md si/doii.-p throw.pi t!v* *.i:: ill 
tl..rk hours, ,md it; flic inertin' urnr down — 
her idee drawn, her lips compressed — uselm* ly 
determined that she Would put all that >mt of her 
life and fntprt Wilfred utterly, Tbi". resolution -lie 
would, kup through a f. w -,.rein days, and then 
some * light jtu'.us -u Puss incident would (u'lir — a 
young dot; barked, a small bird iicw trom tree 
to tree, a heavy cloud moved swiftly across the 
to 
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stormy evening sky, the lamplight was reflected 
in the Wet streets, Louise dropped her glasses 
and smihd lovingly as Lydia picked them up — 
the merest trifle was enough ; and somehow 
Lydi i’s heart was straightway warm and full of 
confidence. Suicly he would return to her! For 
a day or so she was bright, happy, loving; then 
pei haps Eric w< iuld come whining to his uncle for 
more money, or Louise’s knee would be more 
painful, and Lydia was plunged back into her 
dark despondency again. 

Churlt s’s cure for all this was, firstly, change of 
scene and work, and, secondly, to write to Wil- 
fred. Wilfred’s address was obtained through the 
medium of Dj son’s housekeeper, the meek Mrs. 
Lumb, to whom he had written for his belongings; 
it appeared that he had really gone to Scotland, 
and was, in fact, in a textile mill in Hawick. He 
had a moderately good job there — at any rate, for 
a month or so he managed to send Eric money 
fairly regular!} . At first Charles wrote to him 
quite often in his friendly flowing fashion, giving 
him Erie ’s various addresses, regretting his hasty 
departure, begging him to keep in touch with 
the Mellors, offering him sound moral advice 
on how to get on in life, and so on. Charles was 
not the kind of person to inform any young man 
that his daughter was breaking her heart for him, 
but he spoke of Lcclia in terms that w r ould have 
nude her state of mind sufficiently clear to any 
man who loved her. To none of these communica- 
tions did he receive any reply. “Write to him 
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yourself, my dt.tr,” he -aid ?,» Lv. n >.? !e t. 
beginning to fear that thr; w,, ><■ u >!b , ft 1 ., 
awn fur ter. Tins c!i(Mi!,i'- 1 1 , 1 •, 11 v k » 
pen m hand. But -hi found ft - it tt< v* ”, t •?!•> nb 

tu compose. She hail not r g ?>t • >\ »• Udt ti. 

txctpt that sht loved him, am; ‘tin ; > : hi u 
how to say in tin him, v, m it \- t s t w , 

despatched, wa-, a stilt" i:v!e j:*";’: tad <S ft, t 

and short sentences — to .1 v tr it u t 
might have cried H r In ft .-1 u \ . U -it < . w ; 
not that, and this letter, f. 1 ,0 to ,;?:t u t.n ;t wi u u. 
About this time Erie begin t-'u t, 5 1 tr. t . i*K f it 
Wilfred had not written to ho t : >. « , it ; 
Charles's next letttr to Hawick c it 1 Si.uk n.u’ki U 
“not known here.” After tit it it w 1 gmibh 
felt in the Mcllor family that Wiitod v.a iri<- 
votably lost, and Lydia — poor <i si ! — w* 1.' . 1 i\e 
to get over it. 

Charles flattered him lift*' it hi. lb t uitic 
was more potent in this re*j n! tr, in ! : •• e c c tub 
Having applied to the Ci nfl rt rat h : re m>t ifr- 
ment, he duly received if, and wa-. pi< iu th i.dkd 
to duties in Ribournc, a suburb u! i.ii Hunts hi d 
on the longest and stupi-t <*f toe n.anv Id's 
rising out of Hudltv. The bu th. of mociru 
certainly roused Lydia, and b< th hi and Lome 
liked their new and pli e mf little house, w.nh 
on one side linked on to the bio> mam u id 
and on the other over steeple 3 i pu ;* fit Li to 
a wide p mor.inu of rolling hills mV unit Be 
night theii view was a pet feet fairyland < fnattm ti 
lights, at which Loune was nt'vn tue.l of lot king; 
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she decidedly preferred the heights of Ribourne 
to the comfort of Cromwell Place, though Charles 
found the hill rather trying. The previous 
minister, however, had lately died after a long 
period of illness and comparative inactivity, and 
Charles became immensely popular in his new 
charge. His sterling worth was soon recognized, 
his oratorical sermons were admired, his simple 
kindliness was loved, and his fondness for a good 
joke highly appreciated. Louise’s rheumatism, 
though just now rather improved, was understood 
to debar her from any great participation in 
feminine chapel activities, and this was highly 
pleasing to some active spirits who had long 
controlled them, the general opinion being that 
Mrs. Mellor was terribly dreamy but so sweet 
and, of course, most refined. Lydia came in for 
some glory reflected from her father, and some 
of her own; she was found to be punctual, 
methodical and particular, and the older people 
liked her; while the younger ones accepted her 
as Miss Mellor, a hopelessly old-fashioned and 
ridiculously strict, but, of course, kindly and most 
worthy person whom one heartily respected. As 
Lydia had too much pride to reveal the fact that 
she had a grief to these new acquaintances, 
Charles imagined that her troubled heart was 
becoming soothed; but in reality her loss of 
Wilfred was still an open wound on which the 
attitude of her contemporaries struck like a lash. 
She kept this to herself, however, just as Charles 
and Louise kept their sense of lost liberty to 
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tluntselve aril the only visible disadvantages of 
the M< Hors’ new life was that G.arhs’s hair 
grew thin, ami i.e began to look much okhr and 
lie rati’< r slant r f bust!; aUo ! e w n.< times 
m;,"' ed .1 s though he were very much faberm d — 
on .Sunday nignt foi example, or uft< r a \ i ;t f; > m 
Iv ic . 

IVf ir tun it*. iy these wtie < ob !n*. f:ii]se nt at 
first. 1’. ie MK.n < xl.au f <i t !, < non, j Wiliub • ,u.l 
give n him on i i. wei'ding-d n, ",d com’ t > i i > 
un.]( , .’.Inn t wet pint', tot ,n»f'.Chuh , wit'- i 
sigh and a HHe mat* tutnu nf, u r,e l im i n.< , ai d 
gave him al>o mum u.ttml a* u e as to ■„< trmg 
work immediately. l-.tu * < arttly .iuu ' it wa 
just what Annie e was ,dvuy. say in'. 1 , la r Is i is 
untie w'itb a phasd smile, hi ,t week os *■ . he 
artiuel at Ribuirm in high glu — . t tad m t a 
job. In another w.ek he e >m ( n te a: t / iy 
that he* bad lost it. 1 lire \i la re { i ate el wit’s 
inert t-ing fs,<[uetu.y,for tkt inti se ibix twee n the 
job- grew longer ami t''c duration » f d t u ma-ur 
as toe mono i s want on, bath time j,< v mu f r a 
loan he mrru-d more .i.tm-ied at hi. own 
ill-luck, and ob >rved in -dow ‘irpit'd t-eni 
that it was re illy must uafo, tunafe, hut he was 
out of work and Anuta wouitetl wmtmi h> 
urn h' w aid h mi the m a pout .lot two fu tub- tin m 
ova*, I, udi time t! i> at.o, i\f tann out Chat h 
I’atiiic at.xton It up anti down ids tir.v shut, 
si o< k Id . silvery be.iti and t< Id. 1 is mpiiiw em- 
phatically tt at this mu 4 fur itively be the last tune 
In hat him ne.-tny. Chat les wouldn’t atfoui to lit !p 
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him any more. His pocket would not stand the 
constant strain. There was Lydia to think of. There 
was Lotii e ’s 1 heumatism, which had taken a bad 
turn again. lit ic must kirn to stand on his own 
feet, and piovidc for his own wife and family. 
This sort of thing was most unsatisfactory. 
“It’s not my way, Eiic,” Charles told him 
earnestly, “and it’s not )our father’s way.” Eric 
agreed heartily that it wasn’t. “If Wilfred can 
get a po.t and keep himself,” pursued Charles, 
“why can’t you?” At the mention of Wilfred, 
Etie’s face never failed to cloud, and he muttered 
something about its being all Wilfred’s fault. 
At this Charles pause'd in his pacing and, looking 
ste rnly at his m phew, indicated with unmistakable 
plainness where the fault really lay. Eric, colouring, 
shifted uneasily in his chair and murmured that 
in that case he didn’t know what they should 
do, really; he hadn’t been employed long enough 
to draw the dole. At this Charles positively 
bounded with indignation; the dole indeed! 
The interview always ended in the transference 
of treasury notes from Charles’s pocket to Eric’s, 
for Chaiks felt the responsibility of his sister’s 
son acutely. After giving his nephew a really 
severe h ctuie on his duties in life, he usually 
invited him to stay to the next meal; the unabashed 
Eric ate hugely and with great good humour, 
and b ft proud ,ing to do his utmost to find work. 
As his father had many business connections, 
who wav not unwilling to do Herbert Dyson 
a good turn and did not believe in the permanence 
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of his break with Eric, the lad was not without 
resources in this respect; hut no busim . con- 
nection could tolerate Kiic long, and t.ah y b lie 
found seemed slightly woisc than tie la it in. 
The lodgings in which he accommodated i.i « wifi 
naturally kept pace with the ckfeiioration of? i 
earnings. When Lydia went to see the f i; , 
however — as she did fiom a mu e if duty oi:h, 
for she dreaded any reminder of Wilfred, and t r 
thought of Annice’s pregnuny w.i- partimL 1*. 
distasteful to her — she alwai . fiiund then 
astonishingly happy. Their room wa u-utllv ri 
a horrible muddle and rather ei.ty, and lost 
their provisions were at a low ebb w is sL ri 
by the eagerness with which they rtuivtd flu < 
Lydia brought, but Annice alway Sookt.l pi' 
fectly healthy and serene, and luppitK i pi until 
oozed out of Eric’s moLt tits and bit i i, did ■ 
like smile. They never snapped at one in ’he, 
they never fidgeted, they inter sunn d in, i 
hurry, they never grumbled; tin v ititjilv t » k 
Charles’s money with toohnud milt . an. I 
enjoyed the process it In it.u aim*, (’.suits .u i 
Lydia always tame .etui hum tin m tuhii 
depressed and somt how a< tl <uic’t to i 1 ,;U r * 1 1 
putin the wrong; I.t win, on tin* cor !mu, u n.i e. 
to enjoy visiting Anriu t’lotr u;; ’v, ir.ti t k i 
serious inti rt it in the no an pupeati n f : 
the birth of her d till. L< tav ’ *hnn 'it tn, 
however, had now invadut .tmt < .ipj'lui to < 
extent her hands while Anna.. w i a ;o . 
needlewoman; so that the brunt ; t rhut pnpu t- 
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tions fell, as usual, on Lydia, who performed the 
task with a savage conscientiousness. 

At length one night, after a period of several 
weeks’ unemployment, Eric turned up with a 
bright face and announced that he had decided 
to go to Barnsley — An nice’s relations lived there, 
he explained, and knew of an opening for him. 
Charles looked exceedingly dubious over this 
proposal. What kind of an opening was it? 
Where did Eric propose to live ? What would 
Anniec do about her coming confinement? Eric 
seemed vague on these points, but said that 
Annice wanted to go, as though that settled it. 
Charles pursed his lips and shook his head; 
he did not like the idea of “losing the end,” as 
he put it, of his nephew in this way at all. Lydia, 
on the contrary, felt that if only Eric and Annice 
would remove themselves out of sight and heating 
she might begin to forget Wilfred and take up 
the threads of life with some degree of resignation. 
Privately she surmised that if it came to a tussle 
between Charles and Annice as to the place of 
Eric’s abode, Annice would win; and this belief 
was shortly afterwards justified, for the pair 
departed to Barnsley. Charles, of course, worried 
about them a good deal, and wrote long advisory 
letters, to which Eric occasionally replied in 
vague and illiterate scrawls. 

Mr. Mellor had not long to be troubled by 
these, however. Another month brought the 
news of the birth of Annice’s child, who, if 
Eric’s accounts were to be believed, was an 
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exceptionally fine and healthy how With a 
probably accidental tn •fblneu Amir hurud 
tin 5 c Indi be ealkd I Im! v : t K n. Winn 
C ; il ‘ 1 erd tnl U* uiw d an .eporpmerv 
of the hind to he incited in the Hind \ j qr r, 
and s* ‘it a mirkid ropy to l)- 5 .on nil 1 i« own 
hand, Ir tin ennarui to the Mdl/r, tut t' r 
Dmnn affair followed Ae mama 3 uan < <jf *wh 
ads tie curo~r H s i t rtfi * t\ d hitrp h 
— p ojoomh n \l hy Wiifvi; tb ? ?y Av.i 
th a the Ihtl r !nd\i* ihb ui ■ , , r ;j n*pi pM*n 
hU uvmdmn, hcunnr no mil d t*» 1 b iMum t.u 
in-iiw, and hrmiilf tin d! t;oe b<A hi" 
with him, W hen d A norv v 1 1 or'nrn o d !>\ m 
authentic a port that K:u, Vmbe it d Mi M\ 
were umioui»l<ul\ qutrfs rain 11 'ini Hr u * 
—the pram ha i bun vvn in tin 'o;h* — i 1 ! * 
of niihf Art a f ’ *nt all A* M ii * Ih *A , 
indeed, was ov» Aktd and r * peed ! r ;o i t i 
genera! ruop ilnA n; L\ u, on A i re »u, 
who f. It Ait J h on vh vdd i>n In son An 
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Five years passed in which this prayer was more 
or less granted, for the Mellors’ news of the 
Dysons was obtained by hearsay only. Announce- 
ments of the birth of Annice’s children appeared 
in the Hudley News at regular intervals, and 
Charles was aware that he had two great-nephews 
— Herbert Eric and John Francis, respectively — 
and a great-niece, Dorothea. He had never, 
however, seen these infants in the flesh. Lydia 
occasionally caught sight of Annice across the 
street in Hudley, wheeling a pram and conducting 
an untidy, heavy-faced child or so by one hand; 
but on these occasions Lydia always withdrew 
down a side-street till they passed by. As regards 
Dyson during this period, rumour said at rather 
frequent intervals that he was “not so well”; 
and he certainly retired from the Hudley Choral 
Society without any other apparent cause. The 
wagons of Messrs. Herbert Dyson & Co. 
occasionally thundered up and down Ribourne 
Hill on their proper errands; and as time went 
on Lydia received a vague impression that then- 
paint was rather less glossy than of yore and the 
piles of pieces which they carried rather less high. 
Wilfred continued to be lost in the void, and other 
news of the Dysons there was none. 

To the Mellors nothing whatever happened 
except the passage of time and the inevitable 
changes it brought. Louise’s rheumatism became 
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a settled fact; Lydia gave up any idea of paid 
work in the daytime and instead managed the 
household and carried on such good works as 
were not incompatible with the care of Louise. 
Charles was invited to stay a second term at 
Ribourne, and accepted; he was happy there, 
and was glad not to have to cope with a new 
charge. He had already begun to feel that his 
many extraneous activities were more than he 
could manage in addition to his ministerial 
duties, and gradually gave most of them up. 
This diminished the family income rather tire- 
somcly, and Lydia was glad to supplement it by 
various evening activities — for instance, by speak- 
ing to small local societies on serious social 
subjects. Her addresses, delivered in her light 
monotonous tones, were sound and accurate, but 
dull; she was much respected, but not, perhaps, 
very much enjoyed. 

For by the end of the five years following 
Wilfred’s departure, Lydia, in the opinion of 
those who met her, belonged definitely to a certain 
well-known type of spinster. Abstinence had 
indeed sown its sand over her whole personality. 
Her manner was prim and colourless — she had 
practised that, to conceal the secret of her grief, so 
long that it had become a habit with her; and she 
was so conscious of her own undeserved suffering 
that her simple face wore a rather naively superior 
expression. Her olive complexion was fading 
into sallow ; her figure, instead of becoming 
rounded with maturity, had settled into an 
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angular sharpness; her gait was now always 
the rather absurdly jerky and hurried one so 
detested by her uncle. Her brown eyes were 
still large and fine, but they looked out from 
between rather scanty and dusty eyelashes. These 
years, too, had thinned her abundant dark hair 
and given it a somewhat straggling appearance; 
friends were constantly “taking the liberty to 
suggest” that she should wear it short; but 
Lydia thought short hair undignified — Annice 
had short hair. Lydia had never had good taste 
in millinery, and this refusal to conform to 
current styles in hairdressing made things worse, 
for her hats balanced themselves precariously on 
her head at an angle which lent itself to ridicule. 
She refused to conform, too, to many of the 
current conventions in dress, saying that they 
were indecent and outrageous and really too 
absurd. (She had lately taken, for instance, to 
wearing glasses, and she characteristically objected 
to all the latest types and clung to an uncom- 
fortable and out-of-date shape which she defended 
against all comers.) These various idiosyncrasies 
caused her, in spite of her personal spotlessness, 
to look like a rather frowsy print from a Victorian 
fashion paper, and she was as severe about 
modern manners as about modern dress. Yet 
whenever she gave vent to these caustic criticisms 
of hers she felt a deep hurt within herself, a 
sharp stabbing pain which made her all the more 
irritable and obstinate in defending them. If she 
had only known it, this rage against modernity 
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sharp tongue but a heart of gold — what a pity, 
said the Ribourne elders, that she had never 
married ! She would have made some man such a 
good wife. As it was, of course, she was obviously 
marked out by destiny to be an old maid. 
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RECALL 
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It was on one of the wettest nights of an excep- 
tionally wet winter that communications between 
the Meilor and Dyson families were resumed. 
There was a ring at the Mellon’ front-door bell; 
as it chanced the maid was out, and Lydia rose 
from the game of draughts she was playing with 
her father to go to the door. When she opened 
it the figure of Annicc, with a child in her arms, 
was revealed against a background of dripping 
buildings and driving rain. The scene was so like 
that of the return of a prodigal that Lydia's 
heart was instantly touched; she exclaimed, 
“Come in!” with a cordial inflexion, and stood 
aside to let Annicc pass. Annicc stepped in, 
and was seen to be soaked. Lydia noticed at once 
that her figure was fuller and her features heavier 
than of yore; she was rather shabbily dressed in a 
purple coat, much too tight for her, and a faded 
straw hat, both of which now glistened with rain. 
In one arm she enfolded a bundle, pinned with 
a heavy brooch into a bedraggled grey shawl; 
from its shape this was presumably Dorothea. 
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In the other hand she carried a battered brown 
attache case which seemed on the point of dis- 
integrating, under the assaults of the rain, into 
the paper of which it was originally composed. 

“How wet you are! and the baby!” exclaimed 
Lydia, full of solicitude. She touched the grey 
bundle gingerly. “Come to the fire,” she invited, 
and urged the pair towards the dining-room. 
“It’s Annice, father,” she explained, ushering 
them in. 

“Annice!” exclaimed Charles in astonishment, 
while Louise gave an eager smile. Charles coloured 
and rose. “Is Eric here, then?” he asked, looking 
rather bewildered. 

“No — Eric hasn’t come,” observed Annice 
serenely. After a pause she added with her most 
matter-of-fact air: “I’ve come to spend the night 
with you.” 

The three Mellors stared at her open-mouthed, 
too surprised to speak. Charles was the first to 
recover himself. 

“You are always welcome here, Annice, of 
course,” he observed in stately tones. 

“I was obliged to bring Dorothy,” said Annice 
rather defiantly, as if she suspected Charles of 
excluding the child from his welcome. 

“Of course, of course!” said Charles. 

“I couldn’t leave her at home,” pursued Annice. 

“No, no!” agreed Charles heartily. “Of course 
not. Take off your things, my dear, and sit down. 
Your aunt will hold the child for you, no doubt.” 

At this the gold brooch was unpinned, and 
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Dorothea was unrolled from the shawl and 
deposited on Louise’s knee, who stretched out 
eager hands to receive her. The child was revealed 
as possessing dark downy hair and a rose-leaf 
complexion; one soft cheek was deeply flushed 
from resting against her mother’s arm, and her 
eyes were closed in sleep. Unfortunately she was 
revealed also as wearing a cheap and dirty muslin 
frock, with her little feet encased in “gym” 
shoes so filthy that their original white was barely 
discernible. Louise removed these instantly, and 
running an exploring hand over the child’s under- 
wear, exchanged a glance of distress with her 
daughter. She then began, while Annice removed 
her dripping coat, to ruminate aloud on the 
question of beds for the visitors. Every possible 
shred of equipment owned by the Mellors which 
was suitable for babies had gone to Annice long 
before at the birth of her first child, and had, 
of course, not been returned, so that Louise was 
in a difficulty. 

“I’ll sleep with Lydia,” announced Annice 
abruptly. 

“Oh, certainly, dear,” agreed the fluttered 
Louise. “But what about baby?” 

“She’ll sleep with me, of course," said Annice 
with an air of surprise. “She always does.” 

Louise, shocked, demurred at this as terribly 
unhygienic, but eventually was obliged to agree. 
Lydia, too, though a dark flush rose to her 
checks at the suggestion and she had to bite her 
lips to keep back an angry refusal to harbour 
1 1 
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Annice and her child, did not see what else 
could be done, considering the lateness of the 
hour and the unexpectedness of their guest’s 
arrival. No guest of the Mellors could be put 
between unaired sheets, and particularly no child. 
Nor, she reflected, could any guest of the Mellors 
be sent supperless to bed, and she rather stiffly 
offered Annice a meal. The younger woman 
accepted, saying that she seemed to have been 
travelling all day. 

“Travelling?” queried Charles. 

Annice observed with her customary effect of 
vagueness and reserve that she had been to 
Barnsley for the day, but she had told Eric not 
to meet her at the station next morning, so that 
would be all right. The Mellors puzzled over 
this in silence for a while, and each presently 
came to the same conclusion about Annice’s 
meaning — Eric obviously thought his wife was 
spending the night at Barnsley with her relations, 
and Annice had deceived him and come to the 
Mellors instead. She must have had some definite 
purpose in so doing. Charles sighed, and lines 
of worry corrugated his fine brow. As Annice 
sat at the table eating he began to ply her 
gently with questions, not rude, pressing ques- 
tions — Charles’s standard of hospitality was 
much too high for that — but vague easy ob- 
servations of an interrogative kind, which she 
could answer briefly or fully according to her 
inclination. He elicited the information that Eric 
was fairly well, that Bertie (the eldest child) 
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somewhat unnerved by this spectacle, so new to 
her, sat down abruptly and watched the operation. 
There was a smile of perfect happiness on Annice’s 
face as she bent over her baby; and Dorothea, 
too, in the intervals when she paused for breath, 
raised her blue eyes to her mother’s with a look 
of ecstasy. By the time the child was satisfied 
Lydia had fallen in love with her, and had for- 
given her mother all her sins. 

“She’ll sleep now,” said Annice comfortably, 
rearranging her dress. She drew the attache-case 
to her with her disengaged hand and began to 
prepare the child for the night. Lydia drew nearer 
and looked on. Dorothea was sketchily attired in 
clothes which were in every case ill-fitting, often 
dirty, and sometimes torn; nor were her soft 
round limbs themselves in as perfectly clean and 
healthy a condition as was desirable. 

“You don’t keep your baby very nicely, 
Annice,” said Lydia reproachfully, thinking how 
spotless she would have kept a child if Fate had 
vouchsafed her one. 

“Well, I’ve no money to get her things,” 
returned Annice sharply. 

“No money!” cried Lydia, aghast. “What do 

you mean?” 

“That’s what I’ve come to see you about,” 
said Annice. She rose and laid Dorothea gently in 
the bed. “Stay up here and talk to me,” she 
added then abruptly, turning to Lydia. “I can 
tell you easier nor Mr. Mellor.” 

Lydia’s heart sank — Annice’s confidences had 
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proved so disastrous in the past that she had no 
wish to cope with them alone. 

“What about the baby ?” she suggested timidiv. 
“Won’t it wake her?” 

“She’ll be all right if I put the 1 ght out,” 
replied Annice. 

She suited the action to the word and returned 
to her chair by the fire, which glowed redly in the 
darkness. Lydia crouched down Inside her, and 
ventured softly: “Isn’t Eric kind to jou?" 

“Oh yes!” replied Annice in a tune of affec- 
tionate contempt. “He’s kind all right. It i-.n’t 
that.” She paused, and added with immense 
sincerity, shaking her head: “It’s a pity Mr, 
Wilfred ever went away.” 

Lydia jumped as though a red-hot needle had 
been driven through her nerves. 

“What does that matter to you, Annice?" 
she gasped angrily, 

Annice, in her usual jerky and inadequate 
style, began to tell her. 

Lydia would remember, she said, the day of 
her wedding, when they all had that quarrel 
on the steps of Mr. Dyson’s house. Lydia, with 
some bitterness, replied that she did. Well, 
explained Annice, it all began then. Mr. Dyson 
was furiously angry, so angry that he did himsclt 
an injury — a slight stroke it was, at least so the 
doctor said. Then on that day when he came to 
see Eric and Annice and the baby — Bertie, of 
course, she meant, not Dorothea — in Barnsley, 
he had another stroke. 
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“Another!” said Lydia. “How was that?” 

Annice could hardly say. He didn’t seem to 
like her mother’s house much, she opined. There 
had come a knock at the door. She had been 
sitting by the fire feeding the baby, and Eric — • 
who had just come in from his work and had 
his overalls on — was sitting beside her. Eric 
called out, “Come in!” and the door opened and 
Mr. Dyson appeared. They were so astounded 
that for a moment they could not speak, 
but sat silently looking at him, and Mr. 
Dyson muttered some sort of exclamation — 
— he seemed angry — and then stumbled for- 
ward and sat down rather heavily in the 
rocking-chair. He looked ill, Annice thought, 
and seemed to breathe in a queer way; she 
wanted to make a cup of tea for him, but he 
would not hear of it. No! He wanted them to 
pack up and leave the house instantly. Instantly! 
He sent Eric out at once to fetch a taxi, and in 
less than an hour they were all driving away to 
the station. Eric had wanted to know how he had 
found them, and Mr. Dyson said: “From the 
notice in the paper, of course.” Eric had been 
puzzled, but Annice guessed that Mr. Mellor 
had sent it — Mr. Mellor was always so good — 
though she did not say so to her father-in-law. 
It was better not, especially as he looked so 
queer just then. In the train he kept looking at 
one hand, feeling at it, as it were, as though it 
were stiff or something; and he said to Eric: 
"I don’t feel so well. I reckon I’ve had another 
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stroke.” Then Eric said: "Another?”-— just as 
Lydia had done — and Mr. Dyson told them about 
the first one, and he finished up: “Yes, I reckon 
I’ve had another. Yon Annice of yours’ll have to 
nurse me.” 

Annice looked impressively at Lydia as she 
finished this part of her tale, and Lydia gave an 
exclamation of pity for her uncle. Since the 
departure of Wilfred she had demanded and 
received from Charles the full story of Dyson’s 
early life, and she felt she understood his second 
illness only too well. The house of Annice’s 
mother stood, doubtless, in a squalid little row; 
and the room in which Mr. Dyson discovered 
his favourite son in overalls was probably a 
stuffy, untidy little place such as he had known 
only too well in his youth — dirty plates and 
mugs probably stood chaotically on the coverless 
table, and an indeterminate swarm of Annuc’s 
brothers and sisters, no doubt, squalled and 
tumbled about the floor. That after all his efforts 
to raise himself out of that squalor his son — 
Fanny’s son — should come to this, was shock 
enough to make Mr. Dyson’s illness quite under- 
standable. No wonder he was bitter against those 
whom he considered responsible for Eric’s 
marriage! 

“Did he say anything about Wilfred?” queried 
Lydia. 

“Oh yes,” replied Annice in a tone of awe. 
“He went on about him terribly.” 

“Well, go on,” Lydia urged her impatiently. 
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“Ton Annice of yours will have to nurse me,” 
Mr. Dyson had said, and so, of course, Annice did 
nurse him. He was not, she said, looking stolidly 
at Lydia, like Mr. Mellor, of course. (Lydia 
guessed that her uncle was an extremely bad 
patient.) But still he was very kind to Annice, 
and wonderfully fond of the children — would do 
anything for them. He often nursed Dorothea, 
for instance, while Annice was busy about the 
house. 

“Is he still ill now?” said Lydia in surprise. 

“Oh yes!” replied Annice, her surprise at 
Lydia’s question equalling Lydia’s at her answer. 
“He keeps getting worse, you know. And so,” she 
added in a tone of finality, as though she had 
now told the whole story, “he doesn’t go to the 
mill much.” 

By this time Charles and Louise had surmised 
that the two young women were not coming down 
again, and had decided to retire themselves. They 
could be heard mounting the stairs; then Louise 
opened the door of Lydia’s room with infinite 
precaution and inquired in a gentle whisper if 
the visitors had everything they wanted. On 
receiving an affirmative reply Louise withdrew; in 
a moment her door closed, and Lydia and Annice 
were left alone to their confidences. 

“He must be very trying for you,” said Lydia 
sympathetically, referring to her uncle. 

Annice gave her a queer look, and explained 
that that wasn’t the trouble — she didn’t mind 
that. Averting her head, she then jerked out a 
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“And does Uncle Herbert know how bad it is ?” 
inquired Lydia. 

Annice shook her head. 

“Well! this is terrible, Annice!” said Lydia, 
overwhelmed. “But what good can we do? 
Nothing that my father has is enough to be of any 
real use.” 

“I thought you might write to Mr. Wilfred,” 
brought out Annice, so promptly that this was 
obviously the real motive of her visit. 

“Write to Wilfred!” cried Lydia bitterly. 
“I can’t — I don’t know his address.” 

“I do,” said Annice. Lydia stared at her, her 
cheeks crimsoning. “That is, I know the firm 
he’s with in Dumfries,” pursued Annice. “A man 
who comes round to the mill told Eric — I think 
it was him who told Mr. Wilfred to go to Hawick, 
before.” 

“Then why don’t you write to him yourself?” 
demanded Lydia in a fury. “You or Eric. I’ve 
nothing to do with the affair. It’s no concern of 
mine at all. What would be the good of writing 
to him, in any case?” 

“He might come home and manage the busi- 
ness, before it’s too late,” said Annice mildly. 
She rummaged about in the attache-case and 
produced a crumpled piece of paper, which she 
held to the vague glow of the fire. “Yes, this is it,” 
she said. “I wrote it down.” She handed it to Lydia. 

In spite of herself Lydia felt her heart beat 
fast as she bent to decipher Annice’s large 
unformed scrawl. 
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“He might not be there now,” she muttered, 
reading the address. 

“The man would have told us if he’d moved,” 
Annice reassured her. “He comes round regularly, 
you know.” 

“But why doesn’t Eric write himself?” per- 
sisted Lydia. 

“Oh, Eric wouldn’t write,” said Annice 

vaguely. 

“Why not?” persisted Lydia again, arguing on 
principle against her own chance of happiness. 

Annice sighed, as though daunted by the 
prospect of the explanation before her. Slowly 
and hesitatingly she then revealed to Lydia that 
Eric was jealous of Wilfred. 

“Jealous!” cried Lydia, revolted. “How, pray?” 

He always had been, Annice thought. Wilfred 
was so much cleverer in every way than Eric — 
at business, with the wireless, at all games, even 
at carving and little things like that. And Wilfred 
managed Eric. He managed him, she repeated. 

“Well, it was for his own good,” said Lydia 
hotly. 

Oh, of course; Annice admitted that. Annice 
had nothing but good to say of Mr. Wilfred — 
nothing. She had a great deal to be grateful to 
Mr. Wilfred for, and she knew it. But even that, 
you see — that was when Eric’s jealousy had 
really begun. Mr. Wilfred was always praising 
Annice to Eric and urging him to marry her, 
and Eric was irritated; he didn’t see why his 
love affairs should be managed for him as well 
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as everything else. Then, that day when there 
was the quarrel on the steps, Annice had spoken 
up for Wilfred to Mr. Dyson — perhaps Lydia 
would remember. And that seemed to make 
Eric really angry. He had grumbled about it for 
long enough afterwards. In fact, even now, when 
they had a bit of a row about something, he would 
throw it up at her. He never could keep anything 
to himself, couldn’t Eric, or else Annice was 
sure he would never have told her what the man 
said about Wilfred’s address. Then, too, Annice 
would have been glad enough — for Lydia’s sake, 
she hinted — to bring Mr. Dyson round to liking 
Wilfred again. For instance, once when Mr. 
Dyson was in bed he wanted the wireless made 
longer so that he could hear it in his bedroom, 
and Eric couldn’t do it, and Mr. Dyson had 
grumbled and grumbled, and Annice had seized 
the opportunity to put in a word or two for 
Mr. Wilfred, saying that he could have done it 
easy. Well! Unfortunately Mr. Dyson had “gone 
on” about what she said to Eric, and Eric, 
instead of backing her up, had turned on her and 
made a dreadful scene, almost crying, and saying 
all manner of things against Mr. Wilfred; and 
Mr. Dyson had sat by, listening and nodding his 
head, well pleased, with all his angry notions about 
his eldest son confirmed. 

Lydia sighed. “I’m sorry to hear that, Annice,” 
she said in as disinterested a tone as she could 
command. “I hoped that in time those two would 
be friends again.” 
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“Oh! they’ll never be that, Miss Lydia,” 
said Annice with conviction. “Mr. Dyson’s got 
an idea in his head about Mr. Wilfred, and he’ll 
never get it out again. At one time I used to say 
to him — whenever he seemed pleased, like, I 
used to say: ‘Well, father, you wouldn’t have 
had me for a nurse if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Wilfred.’ But he didn’t seem to follow it somehow, 
and now the doctor says we aren’t to excite him 
by mentioning it. You see, Mr. Dyson isn’t like 
he used to be, Miss Lydia,” she concluded. 

“How do you mean ?” demanded Lydia. 

Annice threw out a few details about Mr. 
Dyson’s condition — -his loss of weight, his troubled 
nights, his capricious appetite and confused 
speech — which brought before Lydia a vivid 
picture of a failing man. 

“But if Eric is so against Wilfred,” she said 
dubiously, “what’s the good of sending for him ? 
Won’t E*ric resent it?” 

“If it was you who sent for him,” Annice 
opined, “it would seem natural, you know.” 
She paused, and added: “He’d be glad enough 
of Wilfred at the mill, I dare say.” 

A hot resentment flooded Lydia’s heart. No 
doubt Eric would be glad enough to have his 
brother back, earning the Dysons’ living for 
them, provided Eric were not required to sink 
his envious feelings and humble himself so far as 
to ask Wilfred to come. “I shan’t write,” she 
said in a determined tone. 

“But Miss Lydia!” protested Annice at this, 
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opening her blue eyes wide, “if you don’t we 
shall all be on the streets.” 

“Nonsense!” said Lydia firmly, in her best 
Tolefree style. “Eric must learn to manage 
better.” 

Annice shook her head slowly. “He never 
will,” she said. “And there’s the children.” 

At this Lydia’s glance involuntarily turned 
towards the sleeping child. She sighed. “Well, 
let’s go to bed,” she suggested. “We can speak 
of it again in the morning.” 

Annice agreed, and the two women silently 
undressed and lay down beside Dorothea. Annice’s 
calm regular breathing soon proclaimed her 
asleep, but Lydia lay awake for a long hour. 
She tried to debate within herself her respective 
duties to Wilfred and the other Dysons, but her 
mind would keep slipping back to the story of 
Annice’s life during the past five years. Annice 
had three children, a jealously devoted husband 
who was daily sliding nearer bankruptcy, and 
an ailing father-in-law of a passionate and intract- 
able disposition. How much life there seemed in 
the mere description of her circumstances ! How 
much had happened to Annice in the past five 
years while Lydia had simply stood still and 
marked time! As long as Annice’s life marched 
on without hindrance, it appeared, Lydia was 
doomed to quiet and inaction, but whenever 
disaster threatened she was called on to step out 
and take a part — some people, as she had observed 
on Annice’s wedding-day, were born to live, and 
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others to make it possible for them to do so. She 
sighed, and moved her body restlessly — she was 
not fond of sleeping with a companion. Annice 
stirred, and Lydia lay still again; all that was 
beside the point, she told herself wearily; she 
must consider seriously the question of the recall 
of Wilfred. Would it be fair to him to ask him 
to return and take up the burden of providing 
for the Dyson family? Considering how little 
his father and Eric loved him, she rather doubted 
it. She brought all the force of the Tolefrce 
conscience to bear on the question, but it was 
still undecided when at last she fell asleep. 

The first few minutes after her awakening next 
morning, however, settled it for her. Dorothea, 
also, was emphatically awake, Chuckling and 
crowing, she climbed about the bed, banging her 
little fists on anything that came in handy, and 
crinkling up her eyes in a delicious smile as she 
paused to consider Lydia’s unfamiliar face. 

“Eric taught her that,” explained Annice. 
“She copies him.” She lifted the child horizontally 
above her head and mildly shook her, gazing up 
at her merrily the while and laughing in pure 
enjoyment. “She’s lost weight lately,” she con- 
tinued, abruptly bringing the child down to 
her shoulder. “With one thing and another I’ve 
hardly had enough to eat, and it tells on her.” 

The horrified Lydia recognized the claims of 
the next generation by promising to write to 
Wilfred at once. After all, she reflected, if Eric 
became bankrupt and Boothroyd Mills were lost. 
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the Dyson family would inevitably come upon 
Wilfred for their keep; and with children in the 
case he could not refuse them help. It would be 
better for him, as well as for Dorothea and her 
brothers, that he should come back to Boothroyd 
Mills before, as Annice hinted, it was too late. 
That Eric was hopeless in business affairs, and 
that Annice was a careless and incompetent 
housekeeper, Lydia did not doubt; and her strong 
feeling that they both needed a Tolefree behind 
them to keep them straight caused her to exclaim : 

“I wish I could come to see you sometimes, 
Annice.” 

Annice thought there was no reason why she 
shouldn’t. It could easily be kept from Mr. Dyson, 
especially at night. He went to bed early, and 
when Annice had taken him up his bread and 
milk he usually didn’t need her again. It would 
be best in any case for Lydia to bring Wilfred to 
the house when he arrived, because, as Annice 
put it, of Eric. It would be best for Eric to think 
that Wilfred’s arrival was entirely due to Lydia; 
Annice’s name must not be mentioned or there 
would be awful trouble. Lydia sighed, and pro- 
mised to make this clear to Eric’s brother. 

Accordingly, when Annice and the child had 
gone — Lydia herself pinned Dorothea into her 
untidy shawl — Lydia sat down and wrote to 
Wilfred. Lydia was as good at business communi- 
cations as she was bad at a love-letter, and she 
wrote such a concise, vivid, and telling statement 
of the Dyson case as no man with a conscience 
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could possibly resist. Dorothea’s tom clothes and 
the unpainted Dyson lorries both went in to lend 
it added force. She could not honestly say that 
Annice looked the worse for the family misfortunes, 
for Annice’s cheeks were as rosy, her hair as 
thick, and her eyes as bright as of old — desire 
gratified had sown its fruits of life and beauty in 
ber— but Annice’s hint that food was scarce in 
Boothroyd House was duly transmitted. “Father 
and I,” concluded Lydia — she had told the sad 
history to Charles — “both think it your duty to 
return.” 

As she posted the letter her heart sang with 
hope and youth renewed, for surely Wilfred 
would be with them soon. 

2 

Wilfred’s return was, as it turned out, arranged 

very simply and with a minimum of friction. 

In reply to Lydia’s letter Wilfred wrote with 

great cordiality and good feeling, thanking her 

for letting him know the parlous state of affairs 

at Boothroyd Mills. It troubled him very much, 

he said, to think of Eric’s children not being 

brought up as they should be, and of his father 
being ill and uncared for. If Eric wanted him, he 
would certainly return. To Eric he wrote a long 
letter beginning, “Lydia says . . which went 
on to sketch the history of the Dyson family 
during the past five years as outlined by Lydia — 
Annice’s name was not mentioned in this con- 

12 
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nection, Lydia having attributed her information 
entirely to rumour — and ended with an offer to 
come back at once and help to get things right 
again, if Eric thought that would be useful. 
Eric at that time was in a state almost of hysteria 
between the ultimatums of the bank, the impos- 
sibility of paying his weekly wages bill without 
their help, and the complaints of his intensely 
exasperated customers. Spurred on skilfully by 
Annice, who took the attitude that Wilfred’s 
return would be a nuisance which perhaps it 
would be best to put up with for the children’s 
sake, and frightened in the same direction by 
Charles, who called at the mill to deliver a moral 
harangue on debt and bankruptcy, Eric suddenly 
flung himself out of the house one night in a 
state of great excitement and positively sent a 
prepaid telegram to his brother begging him to 
return at once. He was so exalted by his brother’s 
affirmative reply next morning that Annice was 
in terror lest Mr. Dyson should hear his transports. 
(Eric himself had pointed out to her the im- 
portance of keeping his father in ignorance of 
Wilfred’s return; for as Eric had never been 
made formally a director of the business, if 
Dyson chose to be angry and refuse to sign 
cheques and other such documents, Boothroyd 
Mills could not be carried on.) Fortunately, Mr. 
Dyson was in one of his uneasy dozes at the 
time, and heard nothing of Eric’s joy. A few 
weeks elapsed, while Wilfred arranged his affairs 
at Dumfries, Eric put off every difficulty till his 
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brother should come, Lydia became rejuvenated 
by hope, and all parties wrote each other 
numerous letters ; then at last, one spring evening, 
Charles and Lydia and Eric stood on the Hudley 
platform together and Wilfred arrived. 

Lydia’s heart beat so fast, as the train came in, 
that she felt as though she would choke. For a 
moment no glimpse could be caught of Wilfred, 
and an overwhelming disappointment filled her 
breast; then his familiar voice suddenly sounded, 
rather brusque and cross, behind Charles’s back, 
and she knew he was really there. In her joy she 
could not raise her eyes to his, and she remained 
gazing down at the stones of the platform, silent 
and inert, till Charles urged her kindly: “Say 
something to welcome Wilfred, Lydia.” Then 
she raised her eyes, but she might as well have 
kept them down, for she could see nothing for 
tears. She managed to stretch out her hand, 
however, and said in timid and schoolgirlish 
tones: “I’m very glad you’re back, Wilfred. 
We’ve all missed you very much.” 

“Aye! Well!” said Wilfred, shaking her hand 
warmly, “I’ve missed you all, too. It was silly of 
me not to answer Uncle Charles’s letters, but I 
was sore, you know, about father. Besides, I 
never was much of a hand at letters.” 

He turned to speak to a porter about his bag, 
and the party moved off up the stairs together. 
Lydia marvelled at the ease with which the world 
could be righted. Just two or three sentences and 
a pressure of the hand, and the universe was in 
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flower. She felt a strong desire to burst into 
hysterical weeping, and her face worked con- 
vulsively; but eventually her expression settled 
itself into an idiotic smile of happiness — she 
smiled at the porters, the barrier, the clock, the 
cold February rain which was hurtling to the 
earth, finally at [Wilfred himself when she found 
herself seated opposite him in the taxi which was 
to take them all out to Ri bourne. Making an 
effort, she composed her demeanour to one nearer 
her customary sobriety; and while Charles ex- 
plained to .Wilfred that of course he was to stay 
the night %ith them — he could have a long 
chat with Eric after supper — she examined her 
returned lover in shy sidelong glances. He looked, 
she decided, a very much older man than he had 
done five years ago. He seemed shorter and 
broader; his shoulders were very square, his 
neck thick. His features were heavier and bolder, 
altogether more strongly marked, than of old; 
and there was a deep vertical cleft, the result evi- 
dently of a habitual frown, in the centre of his 
forehead. His complexion was more like Dyson’s 
than she remembered it. He was turning his hat 
about in his hands, and his strong dark hair was 
seen to be thicker than ever, with here and there a 
stray thread of grey. Altogether Lydia decided 
that he was a tower of strength and that she was 
really rather afraid of him; he was no longer a 
pleasant young fellow, but a determined man, 
one who would stand no nonsense and who had 
a sound idea of his own worth. Just now he was 
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barking out a few business questions which made 
the hapless Eric colour and wince. 

“Let us leave that till after supper, Wilfred,” 
suggested Charles soothingly, congratulating him- 
self on having arranged that the brothers’ inter- 
view should take place within reach of his own 
mollifying influence. 

“As you like, Uncle Charles,” returned Wilfred. 
“We shall have to go through it some time, I 
suppose, and the sooner the better. How’s 
father?” he demanded abruptly, turning to 
Eric. 

“Oh, much the same,” said Eric, squirming 
uneasily in his corner. “He’s been in bed this 
week, but got up to-day for a bit.” 

“Who looks after him when he’s ill?” asked 
Wilfred. 

“Annice,” replied Annice’s husband. 

Wilfred’s grunt sounded rather disapproving, 
and Lydia put in hastily: “Uncle Herbert is very 
fond of Annice nowadays, Wilfred.” 

“Well, as I remember her she was a very good- 
natured girl,” said Wilfred. “But with three 
children and an invalid I should think she’s 
got her work cut out.” 

“Annice is all right,” said Eric at this sulkily. 
“Well! I shall like to see the children,” 
observed Wilfred. He smiled, and his face became 
pleasantly softened. “Fancy you with three 
children, Eric!” he said. 

Eric, flattered, expatiated fondly on his 
children’s charms, appealing to Lydia, w'ho had 
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been to Boothroyd House once or twice in the 
last month, for corroboration. Lydia, in her desire 
to make things pleasant, spoke more heartily than 
she felt; she loved Dorothea, but was not greatly 
enamoured of Bert and Jack, who seemed to 
her to be rough and loutish individuals even at 
their present tender age, with hearty bodies 
certainly, but heavy faces and slow minds. She 
spun the subject out, however, till they arrived at 
Ribourne. Then there was Louise to greet, and 
the new house to see, and supper to eat, so that 
awkward subjects were avoided until Wilfred had 
finished his pipe and retired with Eric — who 
looked pale and miserable and carried a sheaf of 
papers — into Charles’s study at the back of the 
house. 

The interview did not seem to be a very soothing 
one. From time to time Wilfred could be heard 
ejaculating “Nay!” in accents of astounded 
incredulity, and Eric certainly had two, if not 
more, rounds of tears. When they had been 
alone for some two hours Charles put his head 
in and asked in bland, cheerful tones whether 
they had now settled all the affairs of the nation. 
Wilfred, from a position on the hearthrug, replied 
that they had. 

“It’s a good thing I’ve come back, Uncle 
Charles, I’m thinking,” he observed rather 
grimly. 

Poor Eric, who was sitting by the table fidgeting 
with his papers and looking rather as though he 
had been having a stiff time at a dentist’s, gave 
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a subdued groan at this, and Wilfred’s heart 
seemed to be touched. 

“Well, never mind, lad,” he said kindly, 
laying a hand on Eric’s shoulder. “It can’t be 
helped now. It’s no use crying over spilt milk. I 
suppose it isn’t really your fault, though why you 

ever ” He broke off, and repeated: “Well, 

never mind. I shall have to try and see if I can 
pull things round, though it won’t be easy. It 
won’t be easy,” he concluded thoughtfully. “I 
doubt I shall be poorer, for a long while, than I 
have been these last three years in Scotland.” 

“You’ll have the consciousness that you have 
done your duty,” Charles told him in his best 
pulpit style. 

Wilfred gave a thoughtful sniff and said 
nothing. 

For the next month or two everything in 
Lydia’s world went splendidly, except that Wil- 
fred was reluctantly obliged to give up the idea 
of living at Ribourne with the Mellors. He 
couldn’t get to the mill before breakfast from 
out there, he said; and as that was simply essential 
he took lodgings in Hudley, so as to be near 
at hand. His evenings, too, seemed to be pretty 
well occupied with figures and interviews, but 
he spent his Sundays definitely with the Mellors, 
and could usually be found in their house on 
Saturdays for tea. As Messrs. Herbert Dyson 
were not yet bankrupt, presumably he was 
managing to “pull things round,” though he 
always frowned darkly when Charles asked him 
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how he was getting on, shook his head, and 
muttered that they would all have to live on a 
workman’s wage for a long time yet. His father 
remained in complete ignorance of his presence 
in Hudley; so much so, indeed, that Wilfred 
began to venture to spend an occasional evening 
at Boothroyd House and presently went there 
regularly every Wednesday. On these occasions 
Lydia was usually invited too. Lydia, indeed, 
in one way or another contrived to see a good 
deal of Wilfred at this time, and it reacted on 
her whole personality. She discarded her glasses, 
adopted a new style for her hair, and reformed her 
dress, venturing into modern fashions with increas- 
ing boldness. Her blood ran more swiftly beneath 
her olive skin, and restored to it some of its lost 
youthful freshness; her eyes sparkled, her hair 
regained its lustre; her acidity of speech was 
gone; she laughed often and heartily, sang to 
herself about the house, and woke every morning 
feeling that something really jolly was sure to 
happen that day. Her painful feeling of inferiority 
to girls who were lucky in their love affairs was 
gone; she beamed benevolently upon them, and 
reflected that the world was made for love. Soon 
it would be spring; though hail still threw itself 
fiercely to earth in showers of fascinating white 
pellets, the birds were already singing, tiny 
green shoots dotted the Mellors’ three feet of 
front garden, and the shop windows were a riot 
of white lilac, mimosa, daffodils, violets, anemones, 
and richly coloured tulips. Lydia’s heart awoke 
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and sang with the birds, bloomed with the 
flowers. Of course, her love could not be quite 
the same as it had been before in Cromwell 
Place; they were both older, and Wilfred’s 
common sense, more strongly developed than 
ever, effectually prevented rhapsody; but Lydia 
was content with it as it was. Spring was coming, 
summer would follow; the long winter of her 
life was over. 
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Unfortunately a jarring note in this spring song 
was shortly struck by Annice. In the month 
preceding Wilfred’s arrival Lydia had not failed 
to observe and admire Annice’s constant kind- 
ness and affection towards Eric — whose remarks, 
behaviour, and character in general were enough 
to try a saint — and towards Dyson, whose failing 
health made him extremely querulous and exact- 
ing. Annice never lost patience with either of them, 
but spoke to them as she would to a couple of 
children, and humoured their caprices with a 
large, amused, detached tolerance which was 
really very fine. Lydia, looking in — with precau- 
tion — round Mr. Dyson’s bedroom door, observed 
her uncle’s wasted form with pity and admired 
Annice heartily as she wrapped him up in shawls 
and seated him in his arm-chair, or read the 
headlines of the paper to him, or coaxed him to 
eat the milk foods he detested. Her nursing was 
not, of course, that of a Tolefree ; Mr. Dyson 
received his medicine at the oddest hours, and 
his toilet was not performed with that perfection 
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,7 not but marvel. She could excite him to 
"oothe him to a smile by one glance from 
her blue eyes; he obviously adored her, an 
responded^ his adoration by merry smiles and 
good-humoured exclamations whmh Ly d ia found 
father attractive. At the time of Wilfred s arnva 
Annice was tactfulness itself, conveying the im- 
pression that Eric wanted Wilfred at home and 
so, of course, Eric’s wife dutifully acquiesced tm 
this arrangement. But no sooner had Wi fred 
really set to work, no sooner had h e Djsons 
situation really improved, than all his 
changed, and the perverse creature— as Lydia 
called her with a sigh— began to neglect Dyson 
and be peevish with Eric. She had always spoken 
to her husband in tones of kindly amusement, ot 
jocular and as it were contemptuous affection; but 
now the amusement, the jocularity, and the 
affection had gone, while the contempt in rather 
too marked a fashion remained. The change in her 
behaviour to Dyson was no less marked. One 
afternoon Lydia called at Boothroyd House with 
some fresh country eggs as a present for Dyson. 
(Though Charles would not enter the house 
himself, and was much troubled at the deception 
of his brother-in-law on which the present 
situation rested, he allowed Lydia to go there in 
order to gain news, and often sent presents by 
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her; for his love for his old friend was undimin- 
ished, and Herbert’s illness was a great grief to 
him.) On this occasion Lydia rang the bell and, 
receiving no reply, tried the door-handle, with the 
intention of depositing the eggs in the hall if 
Annicewas engaged upstairs. The door yielded to 
her touch; she went in, and was startled to hear 
a bell pealing through the house. After a while 
it stopped, and Dyson’s stick thumped on the 
floor above her head ; then, when this too proved 
ineffectual, the bell pealed out again. Lydia, 
perplexed and disturbed, inspected the down- 
stairs rooms; the three children were playing in 
the kitchen, but Annice was invisible. The bell 
continued to ring, and Lydia bade Bertie go 
upstairs and see what his grandfather required. 
The child had hardly gone, however, before the 
back door was flung open, and Annice, flushed 
and breathless, ran in. It seemed to Lydia that 
a shade passed over Annice’s face as she saw her 
visitor. She began to explain at once, with what 
seemed to Lydia unnecessary haste: “I was just 
showing the man where to put the wood.” Lydia 
glanced out of the window and saw Messrs. 
Herbert Dyson’s lorry drawn up in the back yard; 
a man with a load of wood on his back was just 
entering the disused garage. 

“Where’s Bertie?” demanded Annice, looking 
round. 

Lydia explained, and just then the child came 
back to say that grandpa w r anted to see Evan. 

“Well, he can’t,” said Annice snappishly. 
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Bertie, astonished, raised his heavy eyelids and 
said that grandpa had seen the lorry in the 
yard from his window, and wanted to talk 
to Evan. 

“Well, he can’t,” repeated Annice with deci- 
sion. “Go into the dining-room, Lydia, and I’ll 
make you some tea.” 

She almost pushed the dismayed Lydia from 
the room. 

On the following Wednesday, when the Dysons 
and Lydia were collected round the fire at Booth- 
royd House, Wilfred observed that he wished 
they could afford to keep a nurse for his father. 
(Wilfred had seen his father once while he was 
asleep, was distressed by the change in him and 
very earnest for his comfort.) 

“Couldn’t you find some woman who would 
come and sit with him a bit, Annice?” he 
suggested. 

Annice raised her eyes and glowered at him. 

“Why?” she demanded sullenly. “What does 
he want a woman for?” 

“It’s not suitable for him to be left in the 
house alone,” said Wilfred, “and of course you’re 
obliged to leave him sometimes, Annice.” 

“I never leave him,” threw out Annice in a 
sombre tone. 

A dark flush spread over Wilfred’s face, and he 
said no more. Lydia surmised that he had had an 
experience similar to her own ; and as they left the 
house together that night she discovered that it 
was so. He had twice called at night and been 
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unable to get any answer. Inquiries ne: 
revealed that Eric had been to a r 
Annice, however, was supposed to have 
at Boothroyd House. 

“It isn’t good enough, Lydia,” said 
conclusion. “Here they expect me to 
work, and they take pretty well all the i 
course I don’t object to that; Eric’s a m: 
with a family, and there’s father, and 
and all — but I do think they might 
father decently. I get pretty sick of it < 
I can tell you. It’s no sort of a life fc 
won’t be for two or three years yet. I 1 
job in Scotland, you know; it wasn’t a 
to me to leave it.” 

“We know how good you are, Wi! 
Lydia with fervour, feeling that he was 
her that they could not marry as yet. 

“If it wasn’t for you and Uncle 
shouldn’t stay,” muttered Wilfred. “ 
even as it is I don’t feel as thoug 
stand it.” 

“Oh, Wilfred!” exclaimed Lydia in 
tress. “Don’t say that. Don’t, don’t!” 

Wilfred growled, but seemed sorr 
peased. From that time onward, howev< 
tentatively returned to the subject o 
often, too, he urged Eric to go up ant 
his father himself. This was unfortuna 
while to Lydia and Annice it shov 
enough Wilfred’s distrust of Annice, 
seemed as though his brother thougl 
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ill-treated and overworked, and this maddened 
him. His jealous love for Annice could brook 
no interference, and his irritation against his 
brother was naturally very much increased by the 
treatment he was receiving from Annice herself. 
To Lydia, therefore, Annice’s neglect of Dyson 
and coldness to Eric, bad enough in themselves, 
seemed really appalling in their wanton and 
destructive perversity, because they threatened 
the friendly relations between Wilfred and Eric, 
on which she had such an enormous stake — her 
whole life’s happiness. 

Just now, for instance, her heart had con- 
tracted painfully. The three Dysons and Lydia 
herself were seated round the dining-table in 
Boothroyd House, just finishing supper, when an 
angry thumping from above showed that Mr. 
Dyson required attention. Annice rose rather 
slowly to go to him, and Wilfred said with some 
irritation: “Why don’t you go to father, Eric? 
You never go.” At this Annice observed con- 
temptuously that it was no use Eric going; if he 
went he wouldn’t be any use; she’d have to go 
herself in the end, anyhow. As might be imagined, 
this did not tend to smooth either Wilfred’s or 
Eric’s brow. Wilfred frowned and seemed about 
to make some critical remark; Eric coloured, shot 
an angry glance at his brother, and left the room 
in a pet. While he was absent all three were 
silent, abandoning themselves to reflections, of 
which, to judge by the expressions on their 
faces, Annice’s aone seemed pleasant. When Eric 
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returned he left the door, as usual, open. Annice, 
without looking at him, briefly bade him shut it. 
Her tone was so peremptory as to be really 
insulting, but Eric meekly obeyed without a word 
of expostulation, as though he were used to being 
addressed like that. 

“Father had heard our voices,” he explained, 
returning to his place at the table, “and wanted to 
know who was here. I told him it was Evan.” 

Annice started and seemed annoyed. “That was 
silly,” she observed in a scathing tone. “He’ll be 
wanting to see him next.” 

“Say I am silly, then,” threw out Eric, colouring 
angrily. “What’s it matter to you, Annice?” 

“A good deal, ’Returned Annice with emphasis. 
Lydia looked at her with a smile, expecting to see 
an answering smile on her lips, but the younger 
woman’s face was sombre, and her eyes were 
cast down. Disconcerted, Lydia turned to Eric 
and inquired: “Who is Evan?” 

“He drives the lorry at the mill,” explained 
Wilfred rather impatiently. “Though goodness 
only knows why Eric took him on.” 

“He’s a good driver,” contended Eric 
peevishly. 

“Good enough,” conceded Wilfred. “But the 
other man had been with father twenty years or 
more; he knew every firm in the place and was 
as good as a traveller for us. However, it’s done 
now, along with a lot of other things. But what 
should father want to see Evan for, Annice?” 
he continued with a disapproving air. 






